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ARVARD UNIVERSITY has established a four-year 
course in landscape-gardening, in connection with the 
Lawrence Scientific School, leading to the degree of S. B. 

The course will include the study of architecture, the artistic 
treatment of natural forms, and practical horticulture and 
arboriculture, for which the Bussey Institution and the Arnold 
Arboretum will afford admirable facilities. To the thoughtful 
man, the prospect that the other great universities will follow, 
as they usually do, the lead of Harvard, in adding to the course 
of study which they offer, suggests the possibility that the pro- 
fession of landscape-gardening, which counts at present about 
as many practitioners as can find employment in this country, 
may become overcrowded, as that of architecture is in great 
danger of being, if it is not already so; but it is to be remem- 
bered that a man who has thoroughly studied architecture or 
landscs ape-g -gardening, even though he m ay be obliged to gain a 
living in some other career, can exert an important influence in 
favor of good art in the community in which he lives, and it is 
just this awakening of communities to the difference between 
good art and bad art, or no art at all, which is most needed 
now to develop tliat love of the beautiful for which America, 
more than any other country in the world, is now ready, and 
which is likely in the next generation to furnish employment 
and fame to all artists who may deserve them. 


T is interesting to learn that the Supervising Architect of the 
| Treasury has been obliged to apply to Congress for an in- 

crease in the appropriations for the public buildings under 
his charge, on account of the rise in prices of materials, which 
he estimates at an average of thirty per cent. As the office 
estimates of cost for public buildings, on which the appropria- 
tions are based, are made with an exactness which would sur- 
prise people not familiar with Department routine, it is quite 
natural that the rise in prices, since the estimates were made, 
should find the appropriations insufficient; and Mr. Taylor’s 
opinion, that the average cost of materials is thirty per cent 
greater now than it was a year or two ago, is entitled to notice 
as the most serious, and probably the most accurate, estimate 
that has yet been made. As the increase of appropriation 
asked for will affect about one hundred and thirty public build- 
ings, which are to cost about twenty million dollars, the addi- 
tions needed will form a matter of some importance; but the 
Congressional Committee seems to have concluded, very sensi- 





bly, that they must be made. It is quite possible, however, 


that the appropriation, when it comes up for a vote, will form 


the text of an interesting debate; and an intelligent man 
= 5 ’ 


intent upon distinguishing himself as the enemy of trusts, might 
find the substance of an effective speech in the history of those 
which control the manufacture and sale of certain building 
materials. ° 


| HE science of engineering has suffered a great loss #ncthe 

death, at the early age of fifty-four, of Alfred Brandt, the 

engineer and contractor for the Simplon Tunnebk aud the 
inventor of most of the important improvements which have 
been made in processes and machinery for tunnelling ‘within 
the past twenty years. Brandt was a native of Hamburg, 
although he was a pupil of the Polytechnic School at Zurich, 
and spent much of his life in Switzerland. After his gradaa- 
tion from the Polytechnic School he was employed on the 
Hungarian railways, but before long he was called back to 
Zurich, as mechanical engineer in the central office of the St. 
Gothard Railway. Here he displayed so much ingenuity and 
mechanical intuition in solving the smaller problems which 
came up in the office that he was sent to Airolo, to study the 
machinery in use there for excavating the great tunnel from 
the Italian side. As every one knows, the drilling machines 
employed at that time were operated by compressed air, power 
for compression being taken from waterfalls in the neighbor- 
hood. Brandt soon saw that in the heating of the air by com- 
pression, and the subsequent cooling, there must be a loss of 
energy, while the conversion of the power from mechanical 
force into the latent force of compressed.air, and its subsequent 
revival as mechanical action, involved, in practice, a further 
loss, and he set himself to devise means of using the hydraulic 
power directly in the drilling machines without the intervention 
of compressed air. He submitted his scheme to the chief en- 
gineer of the railway company, who authorized him to have a 
machine constructed from his designs. When completed, the 
new machine proved very efficient, and Brandt added to it a 
device for changing the operation of the drills, with little mod- 
ification in the apparatus, so as to substitute rotary for direct- 
acting tools at pleasure. Just as this invention was complete, 
the St. Gothard Railway Company fell into financial difficulties, 
and the work on the tunnel was stopped. Brandt, thus left 
without employment, resolved to make a venture as a con- 
tractor, using his knowledge of tunnel engineering, with his 
new drilling machine, to earn him a living. He associated 
with himself his friend and college associate, Karl Brandau, of 
Cassel, and the firm of Brandt & Brandau was soon over- 
whelmed with business. In the Arlberg, in Thuringia, Istria, 
Italy and Spain, in the coal-mines of Westphalia, and in the 
Caucasus Mountains, the Brandt machines were set at work 
under the supervision of their inventor, whose energy and en- 
thusiasm, as well as his success, soon made him famous. It is 
said of him that in a difficult piece of tunnelling, where the 
men worked night and day in three shifts, he always saw every 
gang at work. The project of the Simplon Tunnel, the great- 
est, and perhaps the last, of the Alpine tunnels, gave him the 
opportunity that he wished for. No other firm could probably 
have competed successfully with Brandt for the contract, even 
if the renown of his establishment had not pointed him out as 
the one to whom it should be entrusted; and, from the first, it 
was put into his hands. There were long and annoying delays 
before the work could actually be begun, but the contracts were 
at last signed, and excavation began with energy. Brandt 
hired the Stockalper Castle, at Brieg, well known to tourists, 
and brought his family there, to live close to his work until it 
should be completed, saying that he would rather die himself 
than have the tunnel delayed beyond the contract time. Here, 
however, his wife and daughter fell ill of typhoid fever, and 
anxiety about them, added to his business cares, told even upon 
his determined energy. Before they were entirely recovered 
he was attacked by apoplexy, and died a few days later, 


R. F. T. DOLLMAN, who died a few days ago in Eng- 
land at the age of eighty-seven, was perhaps the last of 
the great group of draughtsmen who did so much to re- 

vive the mediwval style in England and elsewhere. Mr, Doll- 
man was a pupil of Pugin’s, as enthusiastic a lover of English 
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Gothic as his master, and a much better draughtsman ; and his 
books on “Hxamples of Ancient Pulpits in England” and “ Ex- 
amples of Ancient Domestic Architecture” were quite worthy to 
be found, as, indeed, they generally are, on the shelves of the 
libraries of elderly architects, side by side with those of Rick- 
man, Pugin, Scott, Brandon, Prout and the others whose fame 
as artists will long be secure, whatever fashion may say to the 
style which they loved so well. 


\JPHE Annual Report of the Architect of the United States 
I! Capito] contains an interesting account of the explosion 

and fire which occurred in that building about a year ago, 
badly damaging the rooms under and near the Supreme Court- 
room, and destroying the decorations in the court-room itself. 
Soon after the fire, Mr. Glenn Brown was employed to inves- 
tigate the structural damage, to test the cracked walls, and 
make such recommendations as he might deem necessary; 
while Professor Charles E. Munroe, an expert in explosives, 
was commissioned to study the causes of the disaster. It was 
ascertained, practically beyond question, that the explosion was 
due to the escape of gas in the basement, at a time when the 
pressure in the mains had been temporarily increased to more 
than double the normal amount. Some of the gas probably 
escaped through a governor, which had been left improperly 
adjusted, but Professor Munroe thinks that leaks in the pipes, 
some of which have been buried under the cellar floor for 
nearly forty years, and have been tapped for new branches in 
various places, may have added materially to the amount which 
collected in the cellar. When gas enough had accumulated to 
form an explosive mixture with the air, it was at once fired by 
one of the numerous lights burning near, and exploded with 
such force as to blow out the brick vaults of the floor overhead, 
and even to dislocate the stone jambs of a doorway at some 
distance. The cellar being encumbered with combustible 
rubbish, fire soon followed, and spread to the story above, 
burning out the room of the United States Marshal, and break- 
ing the skylights of the Supreme Court-room, but, fortunately, 
not setting fire to the furniture there. The investigation, 
besides ascertaining the cause of the explosion, and the neces- 
sary steps to be taken to restore the building to its former con- 
dition, showed incidentally the existence of a large number of 
disused drains under the cellar floor, any of which, as Mr. 
Brown pointed out, might conduct gas from a broken main 
outside into the Capitol, and cause another explosion, worse 
than the first; while some of the drains would even admit the 
passage of men with evil intent. The two experts therefore 
united in advising that all “ vagraut” pipes and drains should 
be immediately removed, and t4eir place filled up; and that 
drain-pipes still required should be exposed to view in trenches, 
nothing being left buried under the floor. 





YJVHE Municipal Art Society of New York gives notice of a 
| competition for a Refuge, or Transfer Station, to cost not 

more than five thousand dollars, and to be placed at the 
Central Park terminus of the Broadway line of the Metropoli- 
tan Traction Company, at the junction of Seventh Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street. The competition is to be carried on under 
the rules of the Society, and three prizes are offered, the first 
being three hundred dollars in money, the second two hundred, 
and the third one hundred. Whether any of the designs will 
be executed is doubtful, but the Society will “ warmly recom- 
mend” the carrying-out of the design placed first. Further 
information may be obtained from Mr. E. Hamilton Bell, 424 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


\JFHE Twenty-second annual Exhibition of the Society of 
i! American Artists will open in New York on Saturday, 

March 24, and continue until Saturday, April 28. Orig- 
inal works in painting and sculpture, not before publicly ex- 
hibited in the City of New York, and approved by the jury of 
admission, will be received, and must be delivered without pack- 
ing-cases, at the Fifty-eighth-Street entrance to the galleries of 
the Society before 5 p.m. of Friday, March 9. The Shaw 
Fund of fifteen hundred dollars will be devoted to the purchase 
of a figure composition painted in oil by an American artist, to 
be selected by the jury; and the annual Webb prize of three 
hundred dollars for the best landscape in the exhibition painted 
by an American artist under forty years of age will also be 
awarded by vote of the jury. Further information may be 








had by addressing the Society of American Artists, 215 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York. 


| HE final juries for the selection of American works of 
I! painting and sculpture for the Paris Exposition have been 

appointed, that for painting being composed of Messrs. E. 
A. Abbey, J. W. Alexander, W. T. Dannat, Alexander Harri- 
son, Gari Melchers, F. D. Millet, John S. Sargent and Jules 
Stewart ; while that for sculpture consists of Messrs. Paul W. 
Bartlett, Frederick MacMonnies, A. P. Proctor and Augustus 
St. Gaudens. We need hardly speak of the distinction of 
these gentlemen, all of whom have won fame for American 
art, but it is a pleasure to call attention to the care with which 
Mr. Cauldwell has made his selection, so that his juries may 
represent, not only the highest attainment in art, but the differ- 
ent tendencies of American work. With Messrs. Abbey, 
Millet and Sargent, although all three are probably equally 
open to the appreciation of good art in any form, the competi- 
tors who have been brought up in the black-and-white, the 
pure Classic, and the impressionist faith will find their motives 
and their efforts perfectly uaderstood; while the Parisian ele- 
ment will represent the middle ground in which American, as 
well as French art, moves most safely. Among the sculptors, 
it would have been hard to find four men who are known to the 
public as combining more knowledge with more conscientious- 
ness than those appointed, and the only regret that Americans, 
among whom sculptors of the first class are not very numerous, 
will feel at the selection is likely to be that so many of their 
best men, as members of the jury, will, presumably, be debarred 
from the competition for the honors in which their fellow-coun- 
trymen would share. 


E are always rather reluctant to advise any one to read 

Mr. Ruskin’s works, and still more to give any one a 

gratuitous advertisement; but, seeing that Wanamaker, 
in New York, sells some of Mr. Ruskin’s books for eighteen 
cents a volume, we are disposed to point out to our younger 
readers that it would be worth their while to buy certain of 
them. Undoubtedly the most useful of all the Ruskin books 
is the “ Hlements of Drawing ;” and it is not too much to say 
that every architectural draughtsman should own a copy of it 
and practice diligently the exercises which it describes. The 
late Charles B. Atwood, one of the most skilful and rapid 
draughtsmen that ever lived, who, it will be remembered, made 
his prize set competition drawings for the New York Municipal 
Building in less than a day, gained his unrivalled precision of 
eye and hand in great part through his practice of the 
exercises in the “ Hlements of Drawing,” which, as he once 
told us, he considered the most valuable book that an architect- 
ural draughtsman could possess. Mr. Atwood was not a per- 
son of romantic or transcendental disposition, at least so far as 
his business was concerned; but, whatever he may have 
thought of Mr. Ruskin’s views of political economy or of ar- 
chitectural lamps, he recognized in the “ Hlements of Draw- 
ing” the thoroughness and concentrated knowledge which make 
it the best treatise on the subject ever published. Next to the 
“ Elements of Drawing,’ Ruskin’s most useful book is the 
“ Aratra Pentelici,” a treatise on sculpture which is invaluable 
to the architect. This, unfortunately, does not appear in the 
cheap edition, but it is well worth whatever it costs. Apart 
from these very practical books, which every one can read with 
profit, and the children’s books, such as the “ Aing of the 
Golden River,” “Ethics of the Dust,” and “ Sesame and Li- 
lies,” which every girl, at least, should be familiar with, there 
are some which, if read with discrimination, are full of inspira- 
tion and encouragement to the artist; but, if read without dis- 
crimination, favor the development of the most abominable 
conceit and incapacity for intelligent judgment that has ever 
afflicted the artistic world. Among these the best, and also 
the worst, is probably the “ Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting,” which figures in the Wanamaker editions at eighteen, 
and, also, in smaller form at fifteen, cents. He must be a thick- 
skinned artist who can read this book without being inspired 
with noble sympathies and resolves; yet no book ever written 
contains more rubbish, which even its author could not have 
believed, or teaches more recklessly the doctrine of contempt 
and hatred for one’s professional brethren. The “ Seven 
Lamps,” which is incomprehensible to some students, but in- 
spiring and valuable to others, does not appear in the Wana- 
maker list; and the “ Sfones of Venice,” the best studied and 
most thoughtful of all Mr. Ruskin’s architectural works, is 
represented only by a small volume of selections. 
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THE DEWEY ARCH.!—II. 


) HE mere record itself is a formidable document, including the 
name of nearly every well-known sculptor living in New York, 
with a goodly representation of the younger men, whose work bids 
fair to increase in importance with each new effort. As an epitome of 
current American sculpture, the arch is without rival; as a free-will 
thank-offering and tribute to greatness, it has no peer in the history 
of the world. But the’ sculpture of the arch represents much more 
than the selection of a certain number of subjects and the designa- 
tion of the artists to execute them. It it an epitome of American 
history, and a carefully-thought-out scheme, in which history and 
allegory, suggestion and representation, the nation and the city, are 
included in a thoroughly-welded entity. The arch being erected in 
honor of the foremost living American naval hero, it symbolized the 
power of the United States as a naval nation, Mr. Ward’s great group 
of “Naval Victory” appropriately crowning the structure. Its 
central figure of “ Victory” dominates the arch, as well as the en- 
tire decorative scheme. The figures of “ Victory,” by Mr. Adams, 
are placed against the columns of the colonnade, and farther up Fifth 
Avenue the National Society of Mural Painters exhibited inscriptions 
of the American vessels that won such splendid victories in the war, 
for whose successful end the arch was built. 

The great pier groups are not only emblematical of American 
character, but sum up and illustrate the whole history of war as in- 
terpreted by the American people. The series begins with the north- 
east group, Mr. Martiny’s stirring “Call to Arms.” Next, on the 
south-east pier, Mr. Bitter’s intensely vigorous “ Combat,’’— a group 
not reeking of the battlefield, nor saddened with the dead and dying, 
but vigorous and alert,—the American in defence of his country; 
then the stately “ Triumphal Return” by Mr. Niehaus, on the south- 
west corner, and, finally, the supreme theme of life itself, the 
“ Peace” by Mr. French. A fine conception truly that thus brought 
the happy end, the joys of domestic life, in deliberate contrast with 
the beginning of the fight, and enshrined them both on the same 
great monument. For the great lesson of war is peace; and the 
admiral in whose honor the arch was built and his own home-coming 
gave visual evidence of its truth. And, so, in amplification of the 
same thought of peace and prosperity are the side panels,— the 
* Protection of Our Country,” by Mr. Couper, and the “ Progress of 
Civilization,” by Mr. Gelert,— both eminently appropriate for an 
American naval memorial, both themes that would scarce have found 
place on a war monument of a more warlike nation. 

The American nation has been peculiarly fortunate in the naval 
battles that have brought it renown in its wars. The three periods 
of 1776, 1812 and 1861 find fitting place on a monument erected to 
commemorate the latest American triumph in this branch of warfare. 
Commodore Paul Jones stands for the War of the American Revo- 
lution. Commodore Hull, Commodore Decatur, Commodore Perry 
and Commodore McDonough stand for the War of 1812. -Admiral 
Farragut, Admiral Porter and Lieutenant Cushing represent the 
Civil War. 

Here, again, was admirable appropriateness. Naval history is 
not achieved by allegory, but by personality; so the effigies of the 
nation’s past heroes find fitting place on the monument to the great 
living hero of the service. The names of these naval heroes were 
suggested by Secretary Long of the Navy Department. The statues 
supply that personal element, that definite reference to history, 
without which a monument ceases to be intelligible; and their posi- 
tion on the attic, where they carry up the lines of the columns to the 
summit of the arch, is dignified and logical. The eight figures are 
sufficient in number to honor the greatest of American naval heroes; 
their position gives them place on the monument in an extremely 
happy manner. fhe personal side of the American Navy is further 
illustrated in the memorial medallions placed in the spandrels of the 
side transverse arches, where the portraits of some of the lesser men 
help to illuminate this splendid naval monument. Both symbolism 
and personality are, therefore, amply illustrated on the arch itself. 
Fortunately for art and for the sake of the sculptors, it is the former 
that predominates. But the allegory is at all times intelligible, pen- 
etrating and admirable, a circumstance so notable in works of this 
description as to be worthy special mention. 

The arch typified and expressed a naval victory that vitally con 
cerned the whole country, — a country whose shores were washed by 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and whose responsibilities, as 
resulting from the war, had extended to the East and West Indies. 
Symbolic figures of the two great seas, then, found place in the north 
spandrels of the arch, while the corresponding spaces on the south 
side were filled by figures of the “ North” and “ East Rivers,’’ the 
two waterways that bound the shores of the metropolis which was 
welcoming the victorious admiral. On the north, at the entrance of 
the Court of Honor at which the admiral was received, were groups 
representing on the one side the “ East Indies,” and on the other 
the “‘ West Indies,” thus symbolizing the new dependencies of the 
nation, and appropriately placed at the threshold of the Court of 
Honor. On the farther side, at the south entrance of the colonnade, 
were groups representing the “Army” and “Navy,” the two 
branches of the military service. And, finally, to emphasize the 
victorious purpose of the monument, there was not only the majestic 
group of * Naval Victory ” on the summit of the arch, but figures of 
* Victory,” by Mr. Herbert Adams, were placed against the coupled 


1 Continued from No, 1255, page 12. 





columns of the colonnade facing the Courts of Honor. The whole 
plan was admirably conceived, the statues and reliefs were well 
chosen, and the themes of the sculpture of the arch and. its ap- 
proaches afforded fine opportunities for artistic interpretation. 

In attempting to form an artistic estimate of the value of the arch 
its temporary character must be recognized at the outset. Strictly 
speaking, it is not a work of sculpture at all, but a full-sized sketch, 
developed with unusual care, executed with an unusual attention to 
detail and effect. The fact that it formed the chief decoration for a 
triumphal procession has nothing whatever to do with the artistic 
character of the sculpture. It is not permanent sculpture we are 
called upon to view, but temporary sculpture, sketched at the begin- 
ning in a necessarily hasty manner, developed in many instances 
without that constant supervision by the master which every sculp 
tor gives to his work, and brought to completion in an unprecedent- 
edly short space of time. 

Is its value less because of these unusual circumstances? ‘That is 
not the question. The real point at issue is not, Wherein does his 
art fail? in what is it wanting, or how conspicuous are its short- 
comings? But, most decidedly, how excellent it all is, and how ad- 
mirable! . We do not, fortunately, need to force ourselves to admire 
it, for it appeals to every one by the beauty and dignity of the 
whole. It is not a perfectly digested work. It is not accurately 
balanced. It has errors that, were it to be done over again, would 
be instantly corrected. But when it is remembered that it is but a 
sketch in reality, that no opportunity was given to any of the sculp- 
tors to materially modify any part of his work, and that only a 
relatively slight supervision could in any case have been given it, 
the faultfinder — if there be such a person in this connection — can- 
not expect to win any considerable number of supporters. ‘The pes- 
simist has no place before the Dewey Arch. 

The proper spirit in which to view this structure and its adorn- 
ment is one of intense satisfaction that so fine a work was produced 
under such extremely difficult conditions. It is a most unfortunate 
fact that we do things in this country in too great a hurry, and the 
success of the Dewey Arch bids fair to demonstrate that even great 
things in art can be accomplished in a hurry. It would be unfortu- 
nate if such an impression should win general credence, for if there 
is any phase of human activity that requires extended and uninter- 
rupted time it is the production of a work of art. ‘Time, however, 
was the one element that could not enter into the designing of 
the arch. Its real success, in view of this fact, is nothing short of 
amazing. 

It must not be inferred, however, that the arch was without its 
genuine successes in art, or that it is necessary to excuse short- 
comings at every point, because of lack of time or its temporary 
character. Its sculpture is, absolutely as well as relatively, of a very 
high quality. It is quite beside the mark, that no doubt each sculp- 
tor, now his sketch is in place, would introduce changes that had not 
occurred to him at first. There would be an adjustment of scale; 
perhaps in one or two instances a more complete grouping of the fig- 
ures forming the groups, — just the things, in fact, that any sculptor 
would do in his studio had he there brought his study to an equiva- 
lent state of advancement. 

It was indeed a stirring sight, the last few days before the land 
parade, to see the great open-air studio in Fifth Avenue, with the 
busy sculptors and assistants eagerly engaged in their patriotic 
work. Never before, we may be assured, did Mr. French and Mr. 
Bitter, Mr. Ruckstuhl and Mr. Adams, Mr. Lopez and Mr. Konti 
and Mr. Martiny appear in the public highways clad in their studio 
costumes,— Mr. Bitter in a pick jacket, Mr. French and Mr. Adams 
in white, Mr. Martiny in his beloved blouse,— and give the finishing 
touches to their work under the eyes of an admiring throng that 
crowded the street and sidewalk within seeing distance,— a throng 
so great that even the hardy truckman and the impatient motorman, 
for once in their lives, yielded to the citizen on foot. Even the com- 
pleted arch itself does not speak so eloquently of the patriotism of the 
sculptors as did the scaffolded structure a few days before the end. 
Verily those were great days for art in New York, and we may be 
sure both artists and sculptors enjoyed it hugely. 

But what is the meaning of it all? Is it simply that a noble piece 
of public decoration was put together in an incredibly short space of 
time and set up in the most conspicuous situation in New York ? 
Does it mean simply that a certain group of men were so enthused 
by the great wave of patriotism that swept over the land on the 
return of our victorious admiral as to put forth their efforts in the 
accomplishment of an unusual task? It was very much more than 
either of these. First and foremost is the great fact of codperation 
among artists in the creation of a single work. It would hardly be 
possible to exaggerate the significance of this fact. It is a fact of 
supreme value both for the public and for the artists. It has shown 
that, great as is the power of individuality, the power of union and 
codperation is far greater. Artists have found they could work to- 
gether in a task of great magnitude and emerge from their labors 
with their individual reputations enhanced through the very co- 
jperation that they feared would hurt them. ‘They have found an 
added strength in unity, and they are not likely to forget the lesson. 
The completed arch is a much greater and much more interesting 
and a much more valuable work because of this coOperation than 
had any one artist carried it out individually. 

This in itself is of more value than a hundred arches, and its in- 
fluence on American art is destined to be very great. Artists have 
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found it possible to do more important work together than they 
could ever have hoped to accomplish singly ; and not only to do that, 
but to increase their individual reputations. It has been proved that 
the seclusion of the private studio is no longer necessary to the 
accomplishment of notable things in sculpture. We are likely, 
therefore, to have more and more examples of this delightful 
brotherly work, and the sequel cannot but be helpful in very many 
ways. 

Another important fact is the value of a definite idea taught by 
the arch. It is true that the original offer of assistance made by the 
Society to the city officials did not suggest a definite scheme, did not 
do more than offer codperation, wherever it might be needed. But 
we may be assured that the idea of an arch speedily suggested itself 
to the committee, and when the chairman of the land parade, Gen- 
eral Daniel Butterfield, suggested an arch and its location, no time 
was lost in submitting a scheme which was not only an idea but a 
working plan, capable of being immediately carried out, and prac- 
tically complete in itself. And the scheme, once undertaken, was 
pushed to completion withoat change or debate. No time was lost 
in argument, no time was wasted in studying suggestions for better- 
ment. At the very beginning it was determined what was best to 
be done, and the work was carried out from that point-of-view. 
This adherence to a single idea was itself so valuable that we may 
entirely neglect the question, Was the scheme the best possible one 
to adopt? Once more the artists have demonstrated a new thing : 
not oniy have they taught the value of codperation, but they have 
proved that they are capable of carrying out a great plan in a 
business-like manner, and without that strange.pottering by the 
wayside that is so popularly believed to be part of the artist’s 
character. 

Another notable fact was the codperation of architect and sculptor 
in a joint work from the very outset. This lesson alone is worth all 
the cost. The ordinary method of employing sculpture with archi- 
tecture is, as is very well known, to design the structure and provide 
a few places, more or less, for the display of sculpture. The Na- 
tional Sculpture Society has, time and again, insisted that this is not 
the way to secure the best results. Its costly and elaborate exhibi- 
tions, in which for the first time sculpture was properly displayed as 
an independent art, and exhibited for itself, were important object- 
lessons in this direction. The Dewey Arch is an even more com- 
plete demonstration of this cardinal principle. It is true that in 
certain quarters one is told that it is a sculptors’ arch, and therefore 
by inference not so good as an architects’ arch would have been. 
This question need not be discussed. The arch speaks for itself. 
The most important fact is that sculptors and architect were joined, 
from the very beginning, in the production of a single scheme. It 
was not a scheme for an architectural display, nor was it a scheme 
for a display of sculpture. It was a monumental construction de- 
signed for the display of sculpture, and it is not too much to say that 
the greatest element in its success was the codperation of the archi- 
tect and the sculptors at every stage of the work, from the beginning 
te the end. Itis to be hoped that this important object-lesson will 
not be lost to view when other great enterprises are proposed neces- 
sitating the union of the arts. 

For many years architects have been stoutly demanding compen- 
sation for every possible service. Their efforts to raise the incom- 
petent to a higher standard than they deserve, and to lower the men 
of genius below their natural level, by insisting on a uniform rate of 
pay for all, are too well known to be referred to. No doubt, many 
men have been benefited by the five-per-cent rule; but it is a 
strange proceeding for men calling themselves artists to insist that 
art shall be charged by a uniform schedule, at which the products 
of the good and indifferent, the incompetent and the man of genius 
can be had at a uniform rate of pay. But now the sculptors have 
come forward and performed a prodigious amount of work without 
asking for compensation or receiving the slightest pecuniary remu- 
neration. No doubt, now the lesson has been taught, the architects 
would do the same were they to see a possibility of disisnguishing 
themselves in a similar way. The sculptors never counted cost, 
never considered time, cooperation or possibility of failure. They 
saw an opportunity to ennoble their art by suppressing the question 
of compensation, and they did not hesitate to make sacrifices for 
Art’s sake that they would not have done under other considera- 
tions. And the lesson is an easy one: it is sometimes better to work 
for Art than for five per cent. Bark FERRE. 





CHEAP ELECTRIC-LIGHT FROM GAS. 


.NCANDESCENT electric-light is generally considered 
more desirable than gas-light, but the latter is much used 
because of its lower cost. At the usual figures charged for 
gas and electric energy, from the public supply, the cost of 
electric-light is frequently from one and one-half to twice 
of the same candle-power from gas. As a common example, 
take the cost of electric-energy at 15 cents per kilowatt-hour and 
that of gas at $1 per 1,000 cubic feet. Allowing 5 cubic feet of gas for 
each 16 candle-power gas-burner per hour, which is a common con- 
sumption, the hourly cost per burner is $ cent. Sixteen-candle incan- 
descent-lamps may be had that consume but 50 watts, though many 
in use on the public electric-supply use energy at the rate of 60 
watts. On the 50-watt basis, the cost of energy for a 16 candle- 
lamp per hour is (151,000) x 50 =.75 cent, or one and one-half 





that 


times the cost of the same lighting-power from a gas-burner. While 
it is thus true that gas consumed at the burner gives cheaper light 
than is to be had from the public electric-supply, it is equally true 
that far less light is to be obtained from a given quantity of gas 
when used at burners than it is capable of giving under other cireum 
stances. A very small per cent of the energy from gas-combustion 
is given off as light at the gas-flame, but a very much greater portion 
of this energy can be obtained as mechanical power in the gas-engine 
cylinder. It thus happens that a far larger amount of light is to be 
had from a given quantity of gas when used in a gas-engine to drive 
a dynamo than when the light results directly from the gas-combus- 
tion. A fair quality of coal-gas when burned in a gas-engine of 
moderate capacity develops one brake horse-power with about twenty 
cubic feet of gas per hour, and some large gas-engines will show a 
horse-power hour on as low as 15 cubic feet. Dynamos with a 
capacity of 30 or more horse-power should show an efficiency of not 
less than 90 per cent on from three-fourths to full load, and smaller 
dynamos, above ten horse-power, should not fall below 85 per cent 
efficiency under the same conditions. To allow for the. lower 
efficiencies on small fractions of its full load, the dynamo may be 
assumed to deliver only 80 per cent of the mechanical work trans- 
mitted to it as electrical energy. Since the gas-engine delivers one 
mechanical horse-power to the dynamo-shaft for each 20 cubic feet 
of gas burned per hour at full load, the delivery of one electrical 
horse-power hour, or 746 watt-hours, at the dynamo-terminals under 
average conditions will require 20 —.80 = 25 cubic feet of gas to be 
consumed in the gas-engine cylinder. The electrical horse-power 
hour thus produced will operate very nearly fifteen (that is, 746 — 50) 
16 candle-power, 50-watt incandescent-lamps during one hour. As 5 
cubic feet of this gas must be consumed at each 16 candle-power 
gas-jet per hour, the number and amount of electric-lights produced 
through the medium of the gas-engine and dynamo, by a given vol- 
ume of gas, is three times as great (or 15-5) as the gas-light this 
gas will furnish at burners. ‘This great reduction in the amount of gas 
necessary to produce a given candle-power of light, by the use of the 
gas-engine and dynamo, obviously makes such an equipment very 
desirable in places where much gas is now used for illumination 
direct, unless the first cost and the subsequent care of a gas-engine 
and dynamo are such as to offset the higher efficiency of the gas 
with this machinery. 

As to the care of a gas-engine and dynamo-plant, it should be 
noted at the start that no licensed or highly skilled steam-engineer is 
necessary, as there is no boiler involved. A small plant of this kind 
may be entrusted to the care of one with very little mechanical 
skill; but when the capacity is several hundred lamps, or more, it will 
usually pay to employ a machinist with experience in quick-moving 
machinery. The gas-engine and dynamo equipment does not require 
continuous attention, as is the ease with steam, but may be safely 
left in operation during moderate periods while the person in charge 
is about the building on other work. As nearly all buildings that 
require enough light to make a gas-engine and dynamo advisable 
usually employ a man on heating and general mechanical matters, 
the addition of an electric-plant of the kind named will often add 
no labor-expense. As the labor item must in any case be small, and 
depend much on particular circumstances, no figures are given for it 
here, but the proper allowance may be made to suit individual 
circumstances. 

The remaining charges against the engine and dynamo-plant are 
those for interest, repairs and depreciation, which may be calculated 
as follows: The approximate cost of gas-engines with the necessary 
fittings ready for service may be taken at $60 per horse-power 
capacity. Allowing but 80 per cent of the power delivered to the 
dynamo at full load to be supplied to the lamps, the cost of engine 
per electrical horse-power, or for each 746 watts delivered to the 
lamps, is found from 60 — .80 = 75, or $75. A dynamo of moderate 
size, with suitable switch-board and fittings, in position to operate, 
may be had for $25 per horse-power capacity of output. In case 
electric-wires are installed at the start, instead of gas-pipes, the addi- 
tional outlay for this part of the equipment will be small beyond that 
required by gas. Assuming that the wires must be erected in addi- 
tion to the gas-pipes, the complete cost of wires, fittings and incan- 
descent-lamps may be fairly taken at $50 per horse-power of electrical 
energy distributed. ‘This figure for wires and fittings is large 
enough to cover the cost of first-class work in most buildings, and 
may often be reduced. The sum of all costs for gas-engine, dynamo, 
wires, fittings and lamps, as above found, is $150 for each electrical 
horse-power distributed to the lamps. As one electrical horse- 
power, or 746 watts, supplies practically fifteen 50-watt incandes- 
cent-lamps, the total investment per lamp is $10. Placing the 
interest at 6 per cent, and the combined depreciation and repair 
charge at 10 per cent, of the first cost, the total of these charges per 
year is $1.60 per lamp. 

The average number of hours that each lamp or gas-jet must burn 
per year is subject to much variation in different buildings, but may 
be fairly taken at four hours per day during 300 days in the year, or 
1,200 hours. Incandescent-lamps may be operated as much as 400 
hours without serious diminution of candle-power, and at this rate 
three lamps per year will be required in the place of each burner. 
The market-price for 16 candle-power incandescent-lamps is 20 cents 








each, so that the three lamps will cost 60 cents. The total charges 
per 16-candle-power incandescent-lamp for interest, depreciation, 
repairs and lamp-renewals is thus 160 +- 60 = 220 cents for a year 
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of 1,200 hours’ use, so that the cost of these items per lamp-hour is, 
220 — 1,200 =.183 cent. It was shown above that 15 incandescent- 
lamps are supplied with electric energy by the dynamo, with a con- 
sumption of 25 cubic feet of gas per hour in the engine, so that the 
gas used per lamp-hour is 25 —15— 1.66 cubic feet. At $1 per 
1,000 feet, or one mill per cubic foot, the cost of gas consumed by 
the engine for each 16-candle-lamp maintained per hour is .166 
cent. The total cost per hour of each incandescent-lamp for all 
charges; aside from the labor of supervision, is, therefore, .183 +- 
-166 = .35 cent. The same quality of gas consumed directly at the 
burners on the basis of 5 cubic feet per hour for a 16-candle gas- 
flame gives a cost per light for gas alone of .5 cent. 

Disregarding the item of labor, the gas-engine and dynamo’ equip- 
ment offers, therefore, a reduction of 30 per cent in the cost of 
lighting by gas and at the same time supplies a quality of light that 
is decidedly superior. While the labor-item in the care of the 
engine and dynamo is a variable quantity, it can hardly amount to 
more than a small part of the above saving in the ordinary case. It 
should be noted that the method of lighting by gas consumed at the 
burner was allowed several advantages in the above comparison in 
that no interest or depreciation was figured on the gas-pipes and by 
a liberal allowance for each item of the electrical equipment. 

When a gas-engine and dynamo-plant is considered, the quality of 
the gas that is available should be learned, as its capacity to develop 
power in a gas-engine depends directly on the number of heat-units 
developed per cubic foot at combustion. The above figures are 
based on coal-gas, which has about 600 heat-units per cubic foot. 
Carburetted water-gas also has about 600 heat-units to the cubic 
foot, but water-gas from bituminous coal and from coke has but 300 
to 400 heat-units per cubic foot, and what is known as producer-gas 
develops only about 150 heat-units per cubic foot when burned. The 
coal-gas and the carburetted water-gas are generally supplied for 
illuminating purposes. Natural gas has a heating value of 1,000 
heat-units per cubic foot, or more than any of the manufactured 
gases. Auton D. ADAMS. 





THE DANGERS OF ELECTRIC WIRING. 


RECENT issue of the London Times contains the 
following interesting letters from two men well 
known for their knowledge of electrical matters : 





Weal 
- “ Sir: Mr. Crackanthorpe has drawn attention 
to the undoubted dangers of bad electric wiring in 
houses. And though he mentions one remedy — the use of a partic- 
ular incombustible mineral material as an insulator for the conduct- 
ing wires —I would point out that there are others quite as satis- 
factory. In the first place, I would adyocate the total abolition 
everywhere, except in laboratories and factories, of the use of wood- 
casing for covering the wires. IL know that in this view I am at 
variance with many of the authorities and with half the electric- 
lighting contractors. I would not allow a single inch of wood-casing 
in my own house. When I wired it about six years ago I decided, 
in the teeth of all existing fire-insurance rules, to exclude wood-cas- 
ing, and to employ instead either wires drawn into incombustible 
pipes or wires the insulation of which was protected by an armoring 
of lead. Lead-armored twin-conductors, braided together externally 
with an outer braiding, tarred or painted, constitute the main part 
of the wiring of my house. Such protected conductors are air-tight, 
water-tight, electric-tight, gas-tight, and rat-tight. They can be 
either imbedded in the plaster of the walls, or secured against its 
surface, or run under the floors, with the utmost security. 

“In cases where internal conduits are employed, these likewise 
may be imbedded in plaster, or run under the floors with safety. 
Another point of divergence from the fire-rules that were in favor 
six years ago is the absolute avoidance of fuses in ceiling-roses and 
other inaccessible places. On the other hand, I rigidly exclude from 
permissible things, though permitted by the Insurance Inspectors, 
the existence of any joint, soldered or otherwise, however well made, 
in an inaccessible place under the floor. All branch-wires must be 
continued back to some accessible place, where they can be brought 
to a joint-box or fuse-box. Far too great a reliance has been placed 
by insurance-oflicers upon the use of fuses, with the result that there 
are far too many of them, and they are put in all sorts of bad 
places; for example, in ceiling-roses, and at every place where 
flexibles are joined to the leads. Far too little stress has been 
placed on the necessity of not allowing any joint where it cannot be 
inspected. But the greatest defect of all is this foolish allowance of 
the use of wood-casing. Behind it bad workmanship and bad join- 
ing lie hidden. As wood-casing is difficult to carry between floors it 
is often omitted in such parts, and the wiring goes unprotected in 
these uninspected regions. Also when wood-casing passes along a 
damp wall it may, except in those cases where alternating currents 
are supplied, set up new troubles arising from electrolytic con- 
duction. 

“Tn my Presidential address to the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers, I have so recently touched on another aspect of the use of 
internal piping for protection of electric wiring — namely, the ques- 
tion of cost—that I forbear to enter on that point. The main 
endeavor should now be to get rid of wood-casing at all costs. Mr. 
Crackanthorpe’s letter shows how, even when catried out expen- 
sively, it is unsafe. What greater evil it may entrain in cases where 


the wiring is done by a jobbing-contractor at 8s. 6d. a point may be 
imagined. Prohibitgwood-casing, and every wiring-contractor will 
be compelled to adopt methods which allow less scope for bad work- 
manship. With the total prohibition of wood-casing the chance of 
fire will assuredly diminish.” I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Sirvanus P. THompson. 
Technical College, Finsbury, E. C., December 19. 





“ Sir: I have read the letter of Prof. Silvanus Thompson which 
you printed yesterday with mingled feelings of satisfaction and 
regret — satisfaction that so high an authority concurs with me in 
distrusting the ordinary wood-casing as a protection to the insulating- 
envelope of electric-wires, regret that I had not had the advantage 
of his opinion before I used such casing in two residences — one in 
London, and the other in the north of England. 

“My unpleasant experience of December 7 was not unique, for 
the next day I received from a distinguished artist a communication 
as follows : 

“*¢The very same accident occurred to me in a London hotel. I 
had gone to bed, being very tired, soon after nine, and between 
twelve and one awoke with the room full of grayish vapor, which 
was not smoke and, though disagreeable, not suffocative, nor do | 
remember that it had any particular smell. I jumped out of my 
bed, however, and in running toward the bell to get assistance, 
my foot went clear through the floor, and flames, with all the ordinary 
scents of burnt wood, burst out. While waiting for help also, | did 
exactly what you did — poured everything I could get hold of in the 
shape of water through the burning hole. 1 had never the slightest 
doubt of the nature of the accident, and knew well enough that it 
came from an incandescent-wire.’ 

“In my previous letter I mentioned three precautions against 
insidious electric fires, viz: (1) Outside wiring; (2) abolition of 
wood-casing; (3) testing periodically for leakage, both by the earth 
test and by the pole-to-pole test. I propose now to enlarge a little 
on No. 2, since the proposal is of the highest importance and will be 
regarded as revolutionary by the trade. Prof. S. Thompson’s words 
are ‘the main endeavor should be to get rid of wood-casing at all 
costs,’ and he suggests that we should employ instead ‘either wires 
drawn into incombustible pipes, or wires the insulation of which is 
protected by an armoring of lead.’ The latter, he tells us, is the 
way in which his own house was wired about six years ago, and he 
holds his apparatus to be ‘air-tight, water-tight, electric-tight, gas- 
tight, and rat-tight.’ I should be sorry to ruffle a feather of my 
friend the professor, for whose scientific attainments I have the 
most sincere admiration, but I confess that I am not entirely satisfied 
with his lead-armoring for general use. As was pointed out in a 
paper read last year by Mr. Frederick Bathurst before the Incor- 
porated Association of Municipal and County Engineers, ‘ lead-cov- 
erings are liable to rapid deterioration when in contact with the 
strong chemical cements and plaster now commonly used in building- 
construction,’ and just as rats and mice occasionally attack lead-cov- 
ered gas and water pipes, so also will they attack lead-covered wires, 
regardless of the consequences to themselves that may ensue. The 
Conduit and Insulating Company, Limited, claims to have solved 
the insulation-protecting problem by running the wires through an 
iron tube, carrying on its inner surface an insulating lining so ex- 
panded by pneumatic pressure as closely to fit the tube. I pass no 
opinion on this contrivance, except to say that it seems to be both 
fire-proof and water-proof, also (so far as the lining goes) non-con- 
ducting. The material is, however, heavy, and, I should imagine, 
expensive. 

* Another much cheaper method is to employ wood-casing, but not 
until it has been treated by a special process so as to be incapable 
of transmitting fire to other wood. In May, 1897, there was pub- 
lished in The Times a report of a testing of this process which took 
place on the site of old Millbank Prison, in the presence of the 
Prince of Wales, the United States Ambassador, and divers other 
personages. The result was entirely satisfactory, and wood so 
treated is now largely used in the ships of the United States Navy 
and also by our own Admiralty. The objection to it for electric 
conduits is that it carbonizes at the point of contact with flame, and 
therefore soon loses its protective quality when exposed to an arc- 
light caused by some rupture or defect in a wire. 

“In my previous letter I also referred to asbestos, and there is no 
doubt that asbestos, such as that obtained from the neighborhood of 
Montreal, will, when mixed with good cementing materials, bear an 
enormous amount of heat without its durability being impaired. 
The Asbestos Company, Limited, claims to supply asbestos-fibre 
adapted for packing into electric wood-casing at a cost of not more 
than 3d. per foot, but the trouble is that asbestos is not moisture- 
proof, and that leaking of electricity through moisture is a dangerous 
source of fire. 

“ There is yet another method which I also referred to — viz., the 
use of uralite. On December 19 the manager of the British Uralite 
Company, Limited, wrote to you, Sir, to say that this material was 
about to be further tested and that he believed it would prove a suc- 
cess. I do not know how this may be, and shall await the result 
of the further testing with considerable interest. 

“T have now, Sir, enumerated all the substitutes for ordinary 
wood-casing which have come to my knowledge. The question is, 
Who is to decide between them? In the United States the fire 
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business it is to examine and test electrical-apparatus, to record 
particulars of electric fires, and to discover their probable origin. 
Can such a bureau be established here? I suggest that it can, and 
that the nucleus of it already exists in the electrical-department of 
the London County Council. That body sends us its admirable fire- 
brigade, and, after the fire is well over, if it is reported to have 
occurred through electricity, it sends us a highly-trained official to 
endeavor to ascertain the specific cause. These causes are, | pre- 
sume, duly tabulated and classified. Prevention is, however, better 
than cure, and there are many of us who would be glad to have had 
the benefit of this departmental experience before we wired our 
houses. It is, perhaps, too much to expect that the insurance com- 
panies will unite and revise their rules made some eighteen years 
ago, and, failing such revision, we must look elsewhere. The Lon- 
don County Council might, as it seems to me, take the matter in 
hand, might examine the competing substitutes for wood-casing with 
the aid of impartial experts, and might recommend to the ratepayers 
of the metropolis such methods of electric-lighting as can be adopted 
at the least cost compatible with perfect safety.” Yours faithfully, 
MontTaGUE CRACKANTHORPE. 
December 23, 1899. 


THE NERNST ELECTRIC-LIGHT. 


TLECTRICAL illumination has come to play so large and im- 
portant a part in the economy of daily life that any invention 
which may have the effect of cheapening the cost of electric 

lighting by increasing the efficiency of the lamp, or of improving the 
color or quality of the light itself, must command a certain degree of 
popular interest. These. attributes would seem to belong to the 
recent invention of Prof. Walther Nernst, of the University of Gottin- 
gen, a young man who is known by his published works as a leading 
authority on applied chemistry, and an original thinker and worker 
in the field of physical science. 

It is generally known that the efficiency of an incandescent body 
is measured by the temperature to which it can be safely raised. In 
the ordinary bulb-lamp, the incandescent body which emits the light 
is a long, slender filament of carbon attached at its two ends by 
plaiinum connections, and set in a hermetically-sealed glass bulb 
from which the atmosphere has been exhausted. As this filament is 
necessarily slender and delicate, the temperature which it will stand 
—and consequently its luminous efficiency —is definitely limited, 
and as this limit was practically reached a number of years. ago, 
there has been comparatively little: improvement in incandescent 
lamps during the past ten or fifteen years. While nearly every other 
feature of an electric-lighting plant, generators, rectifiers, conduc- 
tors, volt and ampere meters, etc., have been constantly and steadily 
advanced towards perfection, the lamp has remained limited as re- 
gards efficiency, which varies from 3 to 5 watts per candle, as well 
as in respect to amount and variation of pressure, and is moreover 
not wholly satisfactory as to cost of maintenance. 

[he problem undertaken by Professor Nernst was to find an in- 
candescent filament or body which would stand a much higher tem- 
perature than carbon — one that would be less sensitive to variations 
of pressure, and, if possible, work without being sustained in a 
vacuum. For this purpose he chose the oxides of thorium, zirco- 
nium, cerium, and the other so-called rare earths which are used in 
making the mantles for incandescent gas-lights of the Auer von 
Welsbach type. Just what combination of these earths he has found 
most effective is not revealed, but his lamp consists of a rod of this 
material, 3 or 4 inches in length, held by metallic attachments at 
either end and inclosed for safety in an open glass globe. 

This combination of oxides is in the highest degree refractory — 
that is, capable of withstanding very high temperature — but it is at 
the same time a non-conductor of electricity when cold, and only 
becomes an electrolyte when heated to a certain temperature. Its 
obvious advantage is, therefore, that it will bear pressures which 
would quickly destroy an ordinary carbon filament; and, as the 
luminosity of the lamp is measured by the temperature which it can 
withstand, it follows that the Nernst lamp should produce a given 
quantity of light cheaper than by the ordinary lamp with carbon 
filament. It is claimed for it that its consumption, including the 
resistance, is but 1.5 watts per candle for large lamps, and 1.6 watts 
for small lights or low pressures. Another — perhaps the chief — 
advantage of the new lamp is, that whereas the light of an ordinary 
carbon incandescent-lamp is too yellow, an are-light too blue, and a 
Welsbach gas-light of a greenish hue, the Nernst lamp gives a light 
having almost precisely the same spectrum as sunlight, and it is 
asserted that this is the only artificial light by which delicate colors 
can be matched with practicable certainty. 

On the other hand, Professor Nernst’s invention would seem to 
be subject, at its present stage of development, to two grave defects, 
both of which may be more or less successfully overcome, but which 
now seriously restrict its commercial value. The first of these is the 
fact that it does not light instantaneously by simply turning on 
the current; the rod of refractory oxides must first be heated. For 
this purpose two devices are used —a small spirit-lamp which must 
be lighted with a match and turned out when the electrolyte has 
become hot and begun to glow, and, secondly, a heater, in the form 
of a coil surrounding, but not touching, the incandescent glower. 
This heater is supplied by the current frora the moment when it is 
turned on, and is so arranged that when the rod has been heated 





and has begun to glow, the heater is automatically cut out of the 
circuit and relapses into disuse until needed again to light the lamp. 
All this apparatus, although beautiful as a mechanical device, is so 
expensive as to seriously limit the value of the lamp for practical 
purposes. Thirdly, the life of the incandescent glower, if operated 
at so high a temperature as to reach the best efliciency — say, two- 
thirds of a candle per watt — does not exceed three hundred hours, 
while the carbon filament is good for from six hundred to one 
thousand hours. 

Until the first two of these defects can be reasonably overcome 
by further improvements, the use of the Nernst lamp will probably 
be confined mainly to large, powerful lights in stores, restaurants, 
churches, railway-stations, and public buildings, where the few sec- 
onds of time which is required to artificially heat the oxide rod to 
conductivity and the initial cost of the lamp itself are of small im- 
portance compared with the saving of 2 watts per candle and the 
advantages of an electric-light as genial and normal as sunlight. 
For photography, it will probably supersede all other forms of arti- 
ficial light and make the photographer practically independent of 
weather. 

Any general adoption of the Nernst light would require that in 
the end systems of distribution, which are now made for the carbon- 
lamp, should be laid out to suit it, and this would lead to important 
economies in cables, which now form so large a part of the cost of 
distribution systems. The new lamp can not only compete with the 
carbon filament at all ordinary pressures to which the latter is 
adapted, but in the higher pressures it will have the field practically 
to itself. ‘Though not at present a perfected invention, it is entitled 
to the interest which belongs to a discovery that involves a radical 
departure from existing methods and points out a new direction in 
which future progress is likely to be made. 


Frank H. Mason, U. S. Consul-General. 
BERLIN, October 27, 1899. 
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HEN a great painter also happens to be a genial, kindly gentle- 
man; when a large part of that painter’s work takes the line 
of portraiture; and when the writer of the “ Life and Letters”) 

happens to be his son, what can be expected as the result of these 
conditions but a most interesting and attractive volume. Sir John 
Millais met everybody worth meeting, from the professional beauties 
to the famous statesmen; and it is from a letter of Mr. Gladstone’s 
to Mr. J. G. Millais that we gather some insight into the painter's 
manner of working, or rather of the “intensity with which he 
worked,” to quote the great statesman’s words. Mr. Gladstone had 
always been surprised that artists can paint and talk at the same 
time — many cannot; hence their inability to be successful portraitists, 
for, as Mr. Gladstone says, “this must cause a division of energy 
unfavorable to the work,” for portraiture, he adds, “ is very arduous 
work. .. . The result of your father’s practice was that, of all the 
painters I have ever sat to, he took the fewest sittings. This, as 
well as his success, was due, I think, to the extraordinary concentra- 
tion with which he labored.” Five hoursis Mr. Gladstone’s estimate 
of the length of the sittings which Millias required for the magnifi- 
cent portrait, now, through the generosity of Sir Charles Tennant, 
one of the gems of the National Gallery, London. 

Some of the anecdotes have of course been told before; but the 
following is new: “The Carpenter’s Shop” was the outcome of 
the combined brains of the Millais family. Every little portion 
of the whole canvas was discussed, considered, and settled upon by 
the father, mother and Johnnie before a touch was placed on the 
canvas. While he was at work, his father and mother sat beside 
him most of the time, the mother constantly reading to him on every 
imaginable subject that interested the boy, or stopping to discuss 
matters with him. The boy himself joined freely and cleverly in 
the conversation, and when asked how he could possibly paint and 
talk at the same time, and throw such energy into both, he said, 
tapping his forehead: “Oh, that’s all right, | have painted every 
touch, as it were, in my head long ago, and have now only to transfer 
it to canvas!” ... The father, when unable to help in any other 
way, would occupy himself in pointing all Johnnie’s pencils, or play- 
ing whole operas on the flute. This is a domestic interior that would 
have made an excellent subject for Millais’s own brush. The picture, 
too, of the little boy-student of the Royal Academy being placed 
upon a stool to receive “all the medals and prizes ” from a Royal 
Duke would be another good subject. The Duke asked the child 
(a name attached to Millais all his life by his intimate friends) if he 
could do anything for him. “ Well, sir,” said the young art-student, 
knowing that his questioner was Ranger of the Royal Parks, “ if 
there is one thing I should like to ask, it is that I may have per- 
mission to fish in the Serpentine.” Here is a witness to the truth of 
the proverb that the child is father to the man; for the great painter 
is said to have been prouder of landing a big salmon than of any of 
his professional successes ; and upon this subject the book contains 
a witty letter from Sir William Harcourt, purporting to prove that 

1" The Life and Letters of Sir J. Millais, President of the Royal Academy.”’ By 


hisSon. 319 illustrations, including 9 photograyures. Two volumes. London: 
Methuen & Co. 32s. 


JANUARY 20, 1900.] 
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the artist was under a “ delusion ” that he had killed a stag, which 
was but a wooden dummy set up to humor him after his “ many 
failures,” which were telling on his health and intellect. 

The story of Carlyle asking Millais if “paint did all this,” when 
he was leaving the palatial abode, is corrected by the biographer. 
It was Carlyle’s niece who asked the question; and the answer, 
although characteristic of the sage, is thought to be apocryphal. 
“* Ah, well, it shows what a number of fools there are in the world!” 

In the early Pre-Raphaelite days, Millais suffered much pain from 
the short-sighted, narrow-minded, and, frequently, ignorant, critics, 
for any new departure in art invariably brings trouble upon the 
innovator; and, however confident an artist may feel of his own 
powers, he must, being of a sensitive temperament, feel hurt at ad- 
verse criticism when he knows it to be unjust and born of prejudieed 
camaraderie. Millais had a firm friend in Mr. Ruskin, to whom 
was mainly due the “ discovery ” of the two greatest British painters 
of the century, Turner and Millais. But even Mr. Ruskin poured 
forth his wrath over “ Sir Isambras” and one or two other pictures 
of that period. But at the beginning of Millais’s career, the ever 
short-sighted British public, led on by the critics, only coupled the 
writer with the painter, and dubbed them both a couple of fools, if 
not mad fools. Millais considered that there was a widespread 
conspiracy against him. “I cannot tell you of the incivility of cer- 
tain of the members and their cantankerousness and jealous criti- 
cisms and ungenerosity. The Times is more wickedly against me 
than ever. It is well understood . . . that there is more than mere 
ignorance in the man [the critic]. I don’t think there have ever 
been such endeavors to swamp a man as in my case.” Doubtless 
Millais’s honest and candid character added to his troubles in his 
young days; when he had made his name, outspokenness did not 
matter; but that a man should make such a remark, when discussing 
an Old Master, as this — “I can fancy that, some day, people will 
talk of that picture” (one of his own) “as we are now talking of 
Frank Hals,” was to an ordinary man, if not an impertinence, at all 
events a piece of aggressive vanity and conceit. And yet, was he 
not right? Are not many of his portraits equal in power to those 
by Hals; and should we not couple the modern British painter with 
Rubens, Rembrandt and Velasquez? This is bold criticism, but 
most people, certainly all artists whose opinion is of any value, will 
endorse it; and, taking the work of those three great men, are we 
giving too much praise to our own painter if we say that his portraits 
of “Mr. Gladstone,” “Cardinal Newman,” and “ The Yeoman of 
the Guard,” are quite equal to, and may be compared favorably with, 
any of those by the above-named Old Masters. 

It is impossible, in the space at our service in this journal, to give 
an ample review of this most interesting “Life”; it swarms with 
letters from, and to, the painter, besides appreciations, recollections, 
and anecdotes of the latter. The following is not a bad specimen: 
In the picture of “ Nell Gwynne,” now in the Tate Gallery, the 
horse alone was finished by Landseer at the time when he died, and 
the owner, one of the Rothschilds, asked Millais to complete it. 
Every one knows the peculiarity of the animal-painter’s handling of 
the brush. One morning a celebrated art-critic called and was much 
impressed by the work. “Ah! to be sure,” he said, going up close 
and examining a deerhound which almost breathed in the foreground, 
“ how easily one can recognize Landseer’s dogs! Wonderful, is n't 
it?” ‘ Yes, it is wonderful,’ remarked Millais, lighting another 
pipe, “I finished painting that dog yesterday morning, and have 
done the whole of it myself.” Many of Millais’s models were friends. 
In the early pictures, Rosetti, Hunt, Stephens and Hughes figured ; 
in one of the later, the “ Northwest Passage,” Trelawney, the friend 
of Byron and Shelley, sat for the old sea-captain. 

The painter was an excellent correspondent — his letters are witty 
and entertaining; as a critic too, he was supreme. He not only saw 
the faults, but he put them straight with a few touches, though some 
sensitive students dreaded his “ piece of chalk.” On the testimony 
of Mr. Val Princep, R. A., he used the chalk most freely. “That’s 
too small. Your ear is in the wrong place; it ought to be there 
(chalk). It’s extraordinary how seldom fellows get the position 
of the ear correctly. Bring that out—so (chalk)”—and so on. 
On the other hand, he said it mattered little how you get the effect, 
‘so long as you get it.” Millais loved music; it cheered and in- 
spired him, and of course he had the pick of the profession to enter- 
tain him, besides home music by members of his own family. As an 
art-critic he was most just to both young and old, as time will prove. 
“ When I look round and see the work of some clever young men, 
I find no sense of beauty. Even their paint is not beautiful! Now, 
look here (pointing to Leighton), you may, or may not, agree with 
his method of painting, but it is all beautiful.” Here again — of 
Whistler. “Clever a fellow as he is, I regard him as a great power 
for mischief amongst young men — a man who has never learnt the 
grammar of his art, whose drawing is as faulty as it can be. He 
thinks nothing of drawing a woman all out of proportion, with im- 
possible legs and arms proceeding from no one knows where. Any 
affectation of superiority in style has its effect on certain minds and 
attracts a certain number of followers, but when a spectator has to 
ask himself ‘ Is this right ?’ he may be pretty sure it is wrong.” 

As to Millais’s precocious talent, the reader should turn to some 
of the portraits done at the age of nine, and a wonderful sketch of 
Hatfield House, in order to realize what a pull a man with such 

correct observation must have over those who only arrive at the 
same amount of skilfulness after years of study. It is also interest- 








ing to trace the different influences of Hogarth, E:ty, Diirer, Michael 
Angelo and Retsch, before he developed his own Pre-Raphaelite 
manner in “ Isabella,” “ Ferdinand lured by Ariel,” “The Carpenter’s 
Shop,” “ Grandfather and Child,” and finally, the exquisite “ Hugue 
not.” Here we must pause, but not without strongly recommending 
the reader to turn to the work itself, if for no other purpose than to 
see the most astounding example in modern times of artistic de- 
velopment. Now and again, he goes backwards (what artist does 
not’); but the faux pas only gave impetus to a still more astonishing 
bound into the ranks of the great army of Immortals. 














AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


J HE annual dinner of the American Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects was held recently at the Hotel Martin. Members of 
the Society were present from Boston, Chicago and other cities 
Among the members attending were: Jolin C. Olmsted and Fred 
erick LL. Olmsted, Jr.. and Warren H. Manning, from Boston, and 
Q. C. Simonds from Chicago. Among the members from this city 
were Miss Beatrix Jones, C. N. Lowrie, Downing Vaux, Samuel! 
Parsons, Jr., D. W. Langton, George F. Pentecost and Miss Bul 
lard. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were as follows: Pres 
dent, John C. Olmsted, Boston; Vice-President, Samuel Parsons, 
Jr.. New York; Secretary, Downing Vaux, New York; Treas- 
urer, C. N. Lowrie, New York. William H. Manning, of Boston. 
was elected a member-at-large, to constitute, with the four oflicers, 
the executive committee. There were no papers read or addresses 
delivered, as the dinner and annual business to be transacted con 
sumed too much time. 

















{Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. } 

THE SOUTHWEST PIER OF THE DEWEY ARCH, NEW YORK, N. Y.: 

“THE TRIUMPHAL RETURN.” MR. C. H. NIEHAUS, SCULPTOR. 


SEE article elsewhere in this issue. 


HOUSE OF ROBERT RAMSEY, ESQ., CINCINNATI, 0. MESSRS. I 
NER & ANDERSON, ARCHITECTS, CINCINNATI, O. 


N 


THE NEW YORK “ BOX-STOOP,” VII: NO. 874 FIFTH AVE., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


TOMB OF CARDINAL TIRASO, IN THE CLOISTER OF THE DOMINI- 
CAN CONVENT OF MINERVA, ROME, ITALY. - 
Tuis plate is copied from Giacomo Fontana’s “ Raccolta de 
liort Chiese di Roma e Suburbane.”’ 
THE ZEN FAMILY TOMB, IN STA. MARIA GLORIOSA DEI FRARI, 
VENICE, ITALY. 


Tuis plate is copied from Cicognara’s “Le Fabbriche e i Monu 
menti conspicui di Venezia.” 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, NO. »} RUE FEYDEAU, PARIS, FRANCE 
M. J. LISCH, ARCHITECT. 


Tuis plate is copied from L’ Architecture. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE NORTHWEST PIER OF THE DEWEY ARCH, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
“PEACE.” MR. DANIFKL C. FRENCH, SCULPTOR. 


[Gelatine Print.) 


THE SOUTHEAST PIER OF THE DEWEY ARCH, NEW YORK, N. Y.: 
“THE COMBAT.” MR. KARL BITTER, SCULPTOR. 


[Gelatine Print.] 


HOUSES AT WOOD GREEN, GUILDFORD, PENNS AND WALSALL, 
ENG. MESSRS. HICKTON & FARMER, ARCHITECTS. 
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Opp ARrEsIAN-WELLs.— “ A very unique system of artesian-wells | 
is being put in by one of the breweries at St. Louis,” said H. E. Geith, 
of St. Louis. “The wells may not be exactly artesian-wells, but the water 
obtained from them is clear and sweet, and the average man knows no 
better. These wells, instead of being bored perpendicularly, are driven 
at an angle which varies from one of forty-five degrees to others more 
acute. This may sound to you like a fairy tale, but it’s a fact, curious 
though it may be. Underlying the territory around St. Louis is a thick 
ayer of hard limestone which has proved no end of trouble to well- 
borers. No good artesian-water is possible without passing through 
this bed of limestone, and to do this is an awful job and a costly one. 
In order to get around this obstacle an ingenious well-man up there has 
devised the filter-well, like the one I first spoke of — a well which to all 
intent and purpose is artesian, but really gets its water from the Mis- 
sissippi River. At St. Louis the sand-beds in the bottom of the Missis- 
sippi are quite deep, and this natural feature has been utilized in a very 
unigue manner. From a barge in the middle of the river, in a direct 
line from the point where the well is to be sunk, a civil-engineer takes 
soundings and determines accurately the depth of the sand-stratum 
beneath the river. He then measures the distance from the plant 
where the well is to be to the middle of the river. From his measure- 
ments he calculates the angle necessary to strike the sand-stratum at 
its lowest point, starting from the point where the well is desired, as 
well as the amount of tubing required for the well, and with these 
figures starts the well-digger on hiscurioustask. A core-drill is started 
nto the ground at the proper angle and forced forward by a battery of 
hydraulic-jecks. As the drill goes deeper and deeper the core is forced 
out, more tubing is coupled on and the increasing length of pipe is 
shoved out tuward, and finally under, the river. When the sands are 
reached, the water which percolates under pressure through them is 
forced through the tubing, to which a brass-strainer is attached to keep 
out the grit and allow the free passage of the water. After the well is 
finished a suction-pump, or ‘ air-lift,’ is installed, and as long as the 
st ainer is kept in order fair water is obtained. In wells of this type 
t 
tl 


e air-lift is most desirable. By this system the water is forced out of 

1e well by means of a column of compressed-air which is driven to the 
ottom of the well. Sometimes the well-tubing becomes bent and di- 
verges from a true angle. If the curve is very great the chances are 
the strainer will not rest in the sand at all and the water will not be 
pure. But as a general thing these ‘horizontal’ wells are a success.” 
_— Vempl is Scimitar. 


Oruin. — Dr. Carl Peters, who arrived in London the other day from 
\frica, has given some further details concerning his discovery of 
what he believes to be the ruins of the ancient Ophir. He said that he 
had been exploring the country between the Zambesi and the Pungwe 
in Portuguese East Africa and Eastern Mashonaland. Before he started 
from England he had information which led him to believe that Fura 
was near the eastern entrance of the Lupata Gorge. There he had 
found it. It was situated on the banks of the Muira River, about fifteen 
miles south of the Zambesi and half-way between Sena and Tete. At 
the time of his discovery he had with him Mr. Puzey and two mining- 
engineers — Mr. Gramann and Mr. Napolski. Fura was the native cor- 
ruption of the word Afur, by which name the Arabs of the sixteenth 
century knew the district. Afur was the Sabwan, or South Arabian, 
form of the Hebrew name Ophir. He had ample proof that the Fura 
which they discovered and explored last summer was the Ophir of the 
Old TJestament The natives called themselves Makalanga, which 

eans People of the Sun. They were to this day sun and fire worship- 
pers. They were quite unlike the ordinary African, and had a distinct 
Jewish type of face On arriving in the district he soon found that the 
natives had some idea of the existence of the ancient Ophir. In fact, 
they washed gold themselves after the rainy season, and after storing it 
in quills did a fairly large trade in it with Beira and Tete. A chief 
gave him valuable information regarding the position of ancient work- 

gs, which he at once investigated. Going to the spot indicated, he 
found ruins of undoubtedly Semitic type. Fura itself he found to 
possess a formation of quartzitic slate and diorite between which gold 
reefs were running. The workings which he found were not only sur- 
face workings, but shafts and roads hewn into the rock.—WN. Y. 
Evening Post. 


An Earty Suspension-bripGe. — The first bridge built across the 
Merrimac River, at Newburyport, Mass., was built by Timothy Palmer 
in 1792. The structure consisted of two bridges resting upon Deer 
Island. An arch of 160 feet span and 40 feet above high water con- 
nected the island with the mainland on one side, and several spans did 
a like service upon the other. In passing, it may be said that an old 
legend relates that the island derived its name from the fact that a 
deer jumped upon itfrom the mainland across the channel. Passengers 
upon the old steamer “ Merrimac”’ can even now see a pair of antlers 
fastened to a tree-trunk standing upon the island a little above the 
bridge, said to be the antlers of the deer which made the remarkable 
leap. The present chain bridge replaced the 160-foot arch in 1810, and 
was built by John Templeman of the District of Columbia. According 
to the tablet upon one of the towers this was ‘‘ the first chain suspen- 
sion bridge built in New England.’ The distance between the centres 
of the towers is about two hundred and forty-four feet, and the length of 

he roadway carried by the cables about two hundred and thirty feet. 
The towers above the roadway are built of heavy timbers protected 
with a shingled covering. The bridge consists of two independent road- 
ways, side by side, each about twelve feet in the clear; each roadway 
is carried by two sets of cables, each set being composed of three chains 
made of links 24 inches long. The floor-system is of wood. The 


anchorage is about one hundred feet from the towers and the cables 
run to the tops of the towers without any vertical load. The cables 
hang in vertical planes, and there is no lateral bracing of any kind 


| other than the floor-planking. Electric-cars have crossed this bridge 
| some eight years, a line of rails being laid in each roadway. To one 


who has not experienced seeing the rails rise up in front of the car as it 


' moves forward and downward, the sensation is anything but pleasant at 


first. A light summer-car in the centre of the span causes a vertical 
deflection of at least two feet. A car crossing the bridge, as viewed 
from a boat upon the river a little above the structure, gives a beauti- 
ful illustration of wave-motion. In the modifications which are con- 
templated to prevent so much wave-motion in the floor, it is to be hoped 
the general appearance of the structure may be preserved. — Zhe 
Railroad Gazette. 





Prorest AGAINST SEWAGE-FARMS IN THE SuBuRBS OF Paris —I 
have already given your readers an account of the new sewage-farms 
situated to the northwest of Paris in the vicinity of Pierrelaye and 
Méry-sur-Vise intended to complete the amount of surface necessary 
for the complete earth-filtration of the sewage of the capital. So will 
be realized the dream of “everything to the sewer,’’ an idea formu- 
lated some fifteen years ago and already realized at Gennevilliers and 
Achéres. The sewage-farms at Pierrelaye and Méry-sur-Oise, however, 
do not appear to give unmixed satisfaction. All the local wells are in- 
fected, and it is evident from the occurrence of an epidemic of intes- 
tinal troubles that the earth-surface is not enough to secure thorough 
filtration. The sewage seems to escape through fissures in the soil into 
the subterranean sources of supply to the wells. The authorities of the 
neighboring parishes were obliged during the hot weather to draw water 
from the Oise and carry it round in tanks for gratuitous distribution 
among the population. On learning that the City of Paris intended still 
further to increase the quantity of sewage distributed on the land, the 
inhabitants got up a protest, and already 5,000 names have been attached 
to it. The City of Paris, unable to deny the damage of which it is the 
author, and recognizing the necessity for doing something without de- 
lay, has placed Pasteur-filters in all the schools and public establish- 
ments. This, however, is only a provisional remedy, and the inhabi- 
tants maintain that Paris, which has contaminated their wells, should 
supply them with pure drinking-water at its own cost.— The Lancet. 





How TO VIOLATE AN INSURANCE-POLICY.— Property-owners often 
violate the terms of a fire-insurance policy, says the New York Evening 
Post, without knowing it. Hundred of dollars are thus paid out yearly 
for policies that would be worthless if a claim should be contested. An 
authority calls attention to the following ways in which a policy of fire- 
insurance can be violated : — 

(1.) Failure to pay premium at the proper time. 

(2.) Change of title or ownership by sale, gift, marriage settlement, 
devise —any way but by descent — without the consent of the company. 

(3.) Mortgaging the property insured, real or personal, when pro- 
hibited by the conditions of the policy, without the consent of the 
company. 

(4.) Foreclosure proceedings without the-consent of the company. 

(5.) False statements in applications (when applications are taken) 
relating to title, encumbrance, and other facts material to the risk. 

(6.) Other insurance without the consent of the company. 

(7.) Permitting buildings insured to become vacant or unoccupied for 
more than ten days without the consent of the company. 

(8.) By taking in a new partner without the consent of the company. 

(9.) Increase of risk by keeping prohibited articles on the premises or 
by change of occupancy of the premises insured. 

(10.) By the removal of personal property to a new location without 
the consent of the company. 

(11.) The erection of an exposure to the property insured without the 
consent of the company. 


stuetic Easements. — The law of “ esthetic easements ” has been 
worked out recently by the Massachusetts Supreme Court. The Legis- 
lature in 1898 passed a law prohibiting the erection of buildings more 
than ninety feet high on streets adjoining Copley Square, and provid- 
ing compensation for such property-owners as should be damaged by 
the limitation. The constitutionality and effectiveness of the statute 
were questioned by property-owners. The Court held that the statute, 
like the right of eminent domain, effected a taking of rights in property 
for the benefit of the public who use Copley Square. It added to the 
park “rights in light and air, and in view over adjacent land above the 
line to which buildings may be erected.” ‘These rights were declared 
by the Court to be in the nature of casements over the lands adjoining 
the park, and similar to rights in highways, ponds, and navigable 
waters of the Commonwealth. The Court based its decision in part on 
the argument that the same reasons which justify the taking of land 
for a park justify the expenditure of money to make the park “‘ attrac- 
tive and educational to those whose tastes are being formed and whose 
love of beauty is being cultivated.’”’ This case (Attorney-General vs. 
Williams, 55 Northeastern Reporter, 77) may be a precedent for similar 
efforts elsewhere, as. for instance, in the matter of preserving the Pali- 
sades.— N. Y. Evening Post. 





An ARCHXOLOGICAL SurvEY oF THE Soupan.—An interesting 
outcome of the opening of the Soudan by General Kitchener will be an 
archeological survey of the region. The Egyptian Government has 
already appointed as Inspector of Antiquities Howard Carter, who for 
many years has been identified with the Egyptian Exploration Fund. 
The appointment of an Englishman will be specially welcomed by 
Egyptologists and all who may be interested in the antiquities of the 
land of the Pharaohs, as hitherto postsof this character have invariably 
been given to Frenchmen. Mr. Carter is at present engaged at Thebes 
in completing his work at the temple for the Egypt Exploration Fund ; 
but itis understood that this will be his last season there, and early in 
the new year he will enter upon his new duties. — N. Y. 7'ribune. 





S.J. PARKHILL & Co., 


Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 
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PETRO FERRIC] E CITERIORE HISPANIA ORIVNDO -TT-S XTSTI PBRO CAR-TI 

RASON QVEM VT SINGVLARE AETATIS SVAB INTEGRITATIS IVSTITIAE DO 
CTRINAE RELIG ET VIRTVTVM OMNIVM EXEMPLAR PRINCIPES ET NA 
| TIONES OMNES CHRISTIANAE PATREM ETPATRONVM DVO PRAECIPVE 

} CLARISSIMI-PONT ROMANI PAVLVS -il-ET XY STVS- ifll-INRESCRIBENDO ET 
NAVICVLA PETRI REGENDA DESTRAM SVAM APPELLARE DIGNABANTVR] 
| CVM DE HVYMANO GENERE ET AB SEDE SVMMO CVM LABORE ET PATYEN 
BENEMERITVS INCREDIBILI DE SE APVD MORTALES OMNIS DESIDERIO 
| RELICTO ROMAE OBIISSET ANNO SALVTIS NecccLXXviil SEPTIMO CAL OCT 


JDOMINICVS CAR -S-CLEMEN COLLEGE ET ANDREAS EPS TIRASON AVVNCVLOBMP 
VIX * AN-I XU] MENV-D-X~> 
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MELIOTYPE PRINTING CO, BOSTON 


TOMB OF CARDINAL TIRASO, IN THE CLOISTER OF THE DOMINICAN CONVENT OF MINERVA, ROME. 





@MERIGAN QRGHITEGT AND BUILDING PEws, — JAN. 20.1900. 


COPYRIGHT 1800 BY THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS 00 
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THE ZEN TOMB, IN THE CHURCH OF STA. MARIA GLORIOSA DE! FRARI, VENICE. 





WELIOTYPE PRINTING CO, BesToN 
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A® CHITEOTURAL INSTRUC- 
_TION. 





(Coz UMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ScHOOL OF MINES. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


H{47* VARD UNIVERSITY, 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ete., Ete. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 


‘DEPARTMENT OF AROHITEOCTUBE, 
Professor: F. W. Chandler. 


BROOK Lyn, N.Y: 





pR4tTtT weet a & 
8. Perry. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 


H4BVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SCHOOL. 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 


Grenes AION, iLL. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: N. Clifford Ricker. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ABT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Louls J. Millet. | 


LA FAYETTE, IND. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred, Morley. 


NEW ORLEAN vids LA. 








TULANE U UNIVERSITY. 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 


| HITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STaTE STREET - - - _ Boston. 





[ OOMIS FILTERS. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., PaitapELpuia. 


New York Orricz, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 


SCALE FILTERS. 


10 to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 





No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New COMPLETE : 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


and the 
RENAISSANCE, 


By I. BUEHLMANN. 


Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-titho- 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 
text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 


Part I. The Orders of Columns (Vignola) 
28 plates with text, $6.50. 


Part ll. FPacades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Deceration of 
Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 —the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 





Specify Three Coats #2 


i. & £. Ne. i, 


lf you want to get the most elastic and durable finish for hard woods, stained or grained work 
on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. 
and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from three to four days. 


produces the best possible waterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. In ‘color it is suffi- 
ciently pale for almost all requirements. 
Other varnishes for,other purposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Varnish Makers and 45 Broadway, New York. 





It is free working, dries with a full 
This article 


Flynt 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASs., 
We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES 
We solicit correspondence with those ato to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 


OUR COLUMBIAN MARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAIPLAIN lMARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 





Samples and prices on application. 


Buildings of the Paris Exhibition, 1900 


(Les principaux palais de l’exposition ustepeaite de 
Paris, 1900). 96 plates, 11} x14} inches, showing the 
principal buildings. total views and details, of the 
coming French Exhibition, collected and arranged 
by A. Raguenet, 12 parts, 75c. each, post free (sub- 
scription price). Parts 1-4 are out; will be complete 
in April. B. HESSLING, 
Publications on Architecture, 
64 E. 12th St., New York. 











The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


LIBRARY of CONGRESS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Architects: Smithmyer & Pelz: 
P, J. Pelz; E. P. Casey. 





Twenty Gelatine Plates, in Portfolio, 
14” x 161-2”. 


PRICE - - $5.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEws Oo. 
Boston, MASS. 
PROBER T C. FISHER & CO. 
Suecessors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 





Established 1830. New YORK. 
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TANLEY’S fpALL-BEARING 
TEEL... S#UTTS...... 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, and 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “6.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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SASH LOCKS: 
LOC THE WINDOW= 


TLE,COLD — 
Rete BSSY"OUTE= 
THE W.&E.T. FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
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“La Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume 
course of publication. 


is now in 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. : 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. | 
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BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 


137 Lake St. CL 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 
Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
FACTORY, 


INTON, MASS. 





MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


127 Fulton Street - - - - NEW YORK, 
Branches: Chicago and St. Louis. 

We make and carry the most complete and best assorted 
stock in America, Our goods are recognized as the stand. 
ard of quality. They all bear our trade-mark and are 
warranted by us. Our prices are reasonable. Our lavishly 
illustrated catalogue minutely and correctly describes our 
goods. It contains much valuable information Sent gratis 
on application, 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (¥ cubic foot, rough.) 
Foundation : 


Poee eer P PEE OCC CeCe eee 


Pere Terrrrrerer irr) 







Brown (Connecticut)... -. 
Amherst Ohio 

Berea = 
Berlin 
Belleville 


Potedam Red 
Caen 
Carlisle. English............... 


Corse Hill (Scotch) 
Granite : (Maine) 


Sutherland 
Glens Falls, black... . 
Italian, blue-veined . . 
— ae 
Tennessee, red 
- Knosrville... 
Pennsylvania, blue 
Vermont, white 





Tiles, Am....@ M.......... sated 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac. 


Boards: { dimensions.) 
Pine, ny quality, clear. + 








La a — cnbiciinne- ps tbhinich teens 
Laths: 


eee Teer eerr. Te rere 


Shingles: 
Pine, shaved.... 
6, sawed.... 
Spruce, sawed .. 
‘wood 




















BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 





New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
@ 5 00 ® ton. 
4 4 60 P perch. Conshoherkee 
_§ | isthe eb 
o 0 @ 110 tt ge 
10 %@ 1 
100@ 10@ 130 se " 
0 9@ 100 SO 125 
75 @ 100 Se 9 Se 95 
7% @ 100 9e@ 9 5S 1% 
se 15 | 5@ 1 Se 
35 1 
@ 100 | Be 9 %0@ 110 
ip $ im ise ie 
@ 1% @ 10 15@ 1% 
@ 1% @ 105 SO 1% 
ie 9@ 105 
 e@ 1% | a 
%@ 10 aceon 
BO 8 
100 | Richmond 
75@ 150 
Fee 1060 per ton. erch 450@ 6550 
30@ 500 4@ 175 1 in. th. 10 @ 25 
50@ 600 @ 3a7@ BO 
@ 1% @ 2650 200@ 250 
@ @ 300 200@ 300 
12@ 175 @ 200 170@ 300 
@ @ 400@ 450 
@ G 260@ 275 
> G @ 600 
@ G 400@ 600 
4 ? 300@ 400 
° 4 200@ 300 
225@ 300 
500@ 600 475@ 525 4 
50 @ 600 550@ 650 128 3% 
500 @ 600 550@ 650 s@ 6” 
@ 100 1000@ 1100 11900 
15 @ 475 « 40@ 3 
435@ 550 475@ 590 iQ 5% 
sss se | see 32 $8 300 
50 00 
> 2" 650@ 900 
- e 5160 os 
800 @ 6% 
eee inrneniies mapa paenninnin “ with 
6500 @ 7500 7000 @ 8000 4750@ 6 
5500 @ 6000 65 00 @ 7000 38.00 @ “3.50 
1800 @ 2200 55 00 @ 60 00 2750@ 3650 
@ 2500 19 00 @ 5 00 1500@ 2150 
eal3s@ 14 15.00 @ 1900 | 1150@ 1375 
0@ 40 2300 @ 35.00 1400@ 29 00 
_@ 35 00@ 55 00 | 30 00 @ 38 00 
@ 3500 @ 6500 1400@ 2500 
@ 3000 @ 3800 | Not sold. 
Eatin. . | - 
2500@ 37 30 
1400@ 1600 2000 @ 23 00 | 1500@ 21 50 
1200@ 1600 1500@ 1800 1400@ 2000 
1800 @ 21 00 3090 @ 5500 2250@ 3000 
@ 225@ 250 27%5@ 300 
350@ 375 325@ 875 2906 235 
500@ 600 @ ? 7 
400@ 600 @ 150 
150@ 200 150@ 200 
140@ 160 350@ 400 80 $35 @ 40 
@ 60 «8621 
e 3008 400 20” 35 @ 14 
1800 @ 2000 500@ 650 11,00 @ 
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Hott & BUGBEER, 
BLACKER & SHEPARD, : 
Curtis & Pope LUMBER Co,, 


J. W. BatLey & Sons Co., 
Kk, A, CARLISLE Poprk & Co., 
W. B. Pore & Co, 

C. E. Howe, 

F, W. Lipsy, 


W. P. Rice, ; 
I. MircHELL & Co., 
J. B. Runes & Co., 


We have 
any sizes required. 
booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 
» 


BE MS AS AS WF AF AF AF AS AF AF AS AEA AF AF AF AF AF AS AF AF AS AS AAS AS AS AAS AS AAS AAS Abs ahs 


and will last for generations. 
or SPLIT, and E XC tLSa 


CALIFORNIA 


Resists fire. 


ll other woods for BUILDINGS. 


doston, Mass. 


“e 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. 


Lowell, 
Amesbury, 


. Somerville, 


Brockton, 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., 
ST S9? SHY SHY IO SHY SHY SHY SHY HH SHY SHY SHY SGP SHY SHY SHY IH SHY SHY SHY SHY HH SHY SHY SY SY SY SY SY SHY SHY SHY SPY SPY SPY SY SY SAP 


. Weymouth, 


Will last 50 to 75 years. 


| BuTTRICK LUMBER Co., s W 
so LEXINGTON LUMBER Co., 
O. Woops & Co., 
Union LUMBER Co., 

f J. P. Lancmaip & Son, 
“ S. B. BaLtKamM & Co., 

‘i Taytor & Goopwin, 


Hyd 





J. H. Burr & Co., ; 
** | Bean & Poorg, . . F ; La 
| STOUGHTON LUMBER Co . Sto 
“* | BERLIN MILLs Co., 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 
Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


altham, Mass. 


. Lexington, 
. Natick, 


Salem, 
e Park, 


Haverhill, 
. Mattapan, 


wrence, 
ughton, 
Portland, Me. 


in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Bost 


on, Mass. 


AS SH SHY SHY SGP SHY SAY SGP SHY SHY SHY SAY SHY SHY SHY HGP SAY SHY SHY SHY HHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SHY SY SHY SAY SP Cet 





Cathedral of 


St. FJobn the Divine. 
7 = Mew Pork, w. y. 


3 “d 


E offer the illustrations of the competitive 

designs for the great Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral, now building 
Heights, New York. 


on Bloomingdale 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14 x 20 inches, 
printed on plate-paper. 


Price, $2.50 per set. 
a ~~ — 


American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, [lass., 
U.S.A. 





»- THE LAUGHLIN-HOUGH DRAWING TABLES... 





Takes on a full roll of paper ; no waste ; 
edge (or T square), travels perfectly true, positively accurate, and no wobble, 
Solid boxwood scale full length of table. 
special size. 






~~ aie ns ’ *. 
pegs f 


<a ee Ae ay oe b+ bee KS 
1 SAVES TIME la 
SAVES LABOR 


LAUGHLIN-HOUGH CO. 


30 BROAD ST., 
NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


not meric pemmeny lways in gooc 


Length, 6 feet; width, 314 





feet. 






1 condition. 


PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Company Bldg 


Can be made to 


Straight 
and is adjustable. 


any 





Masonry in Modern Work. 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 


Price, paper cover 


ON THE 


By R. GUASTAVINO, Architect, 


For Sale by the AEEOAN ARCHITECT. 





FUNCTION OF MASONRY 


30 Cents. 


Ready, Part IV “Georgian Period ” 
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Fashions Change 























and we believe they have changed 
sufficiently for architects to find now 


a greater ‘‘practical’’ value in the 


‘cNorman Monuments 
of Palermo,”’ 


than this interesting publication 
seemed to have at the date of pub- 
lication, when it was in this coun- 
try held to be a crime to design a 
building 1n any other than the Ro- 
manesque style—at that time the 
architectural ‘‘fashion’’ of the hour. 








= 





Originally published at $20.00, 
unbound, in four parts, it can 
now be had, bound, for $12.00. 


American Architect & Building News Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston 
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Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


RE the pioneers of their line. They inaugurated 
shingle-staining and made the wide vogue of the 


shingled house possible. All other shingle-stains are 
followers upon their success, but lack their depth and 
freshness of color, durability, wood-preserving properties 
and freedom from blackening. 


- Cabot’s Insulating and Deadening Ouilt. 


scientific non-conductor of heat and sound. Nota 
mere felt or paper, but a soft, resilient cushion of 
dead-air spaces, giving the most perfect conditions for 
heat insulation or the absorption of sound-waves. Inde- 
structible by moths, vermin or decay and uninflammable. 


A sbestos-Quilt, the only sheathing made that is heat, 
sound and fire proof. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturery BOSTON, MASS. 





215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Vv. H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Anzeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 


ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Bal’im-re, Md. ; 


Bloomer-Timms Co., Portlan’, Oreg., and Seattle, W-sh.; Clevela:d Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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From L’ Architecture. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 3 RUE FEeYDEAU, Paris. 
M. J. LISCH, ARCHITECT. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, LONI). WORLD’S FAIR, 
MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION QA MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


si TRADE MARK 
THE STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Witvtarp L, Canper, } 


x20. T. Manson, Gen’l Supt. 
H. Durant Cueever, | 





THE OKONITE CO., Litd., 
OKONITE WIRES, OKONITE TAPE, MANSON TAPE, CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES. 


MANAGERS. Wi’ ‘Hopeine ‘Ser. 253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











[LXON’Ssiuica GRAPHITE DAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. .Tin :00¥s well painted have not re- 
IT 1S ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL, quired repainting for roto 15 years. 
If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


pp iceible Door and Shutter Co,, Marsiscteres of 











Patent Improved 


Perisions , FLEXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. “7,2, 


Simple in construction. Easy to operate. No springs, weights or cords. 





Main Office: WORCESTER, MASS, —-“¢"" Jv illustrated = New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 





ESTABLISHED i868 


SHV SHAVES Sain olee 


Tl- BT! AVE. RS: feat NEW YORK. 


We 
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~ PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 

















BOSTWICK STEEL LATH. ‘he 5est Metal Lath on 


e Market. 
ACME METAL CORNER STRIF, 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 


| Boston Agency'® WALDO BRos,, 102 wk st. BOStWick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio, 


Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 
































ONE 
ah Ay OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
BEST TRIED GUARANTEED THE TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 
THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE AND WEAR 











Ic OR IX 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Working Quality of Steel. 


rate” J. M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland an Columbus, Ohio 
HITCHINGS & CO.. Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....eeeu. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 


NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
Las WORKS, 





1832 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Originators of Feit Roof- 
Incorporated ing in New England. 
fapttal, $ 60000 Inventors and only Manu- 
a facturers of the Celebrated 
Levi LWittoutt. Pret ” 
Epue C.DAWIS,Treae X. BEEHIVE BRAND. 
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Heliotype Printing (jo., 
241 Tremont Street, Boston. 


" ESTABLISHED 1872. 


@|PHOTO-LITHOGRAPH, — 


PHOTO-COLOR-LITHOGRAPH. 
® | PHOTO-GELATINE, 
PHOTO-GRAVURE, 

e| PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Heliotype Printing Co. 





A Supplement 


to Catalogue No. 16, devoted to the Hard- 
ware of Ornament, has been issued and 
will be sent, on request, to such Archi- 
tects as may not already have received it. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 





Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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ASPHAL 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. 


ROOFING »° PAVING 
MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO0. - + = 


81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 





WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS,’ VALVES. 


- Manufactured of the best Steam Metal. 

- No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 

Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil and Acids. 
. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 

. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 

6. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 

. JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 














KINNEAR’S 


Write for Catalogue. 


STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 
STEEL ROLLING PARTITIONS 


THE KINNEAR MFG. COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S.A. 








L HABERSTROH AND SON: 


INTERIOR DECORATORS and PAINTERS 





9 Park St: Cor Beacon 
Boston Mass- Tapestry-Leather, 
a, | wjaic lle ‘ 





Samples. 2 


Samson Cordage Works, 


Send 
for 





You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


SS 


Boston, Mass. 








ASPHALT oors, ” 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE- WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals 
Warehouses, Stables, Collars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - New Yorg. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
ie — Wood Manufacturing Co,, 


y 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


| WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 


Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 


jigns & Estimates on applica 
tion. Established 1867. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. ‘They are not 
“Chemical,” “Rubber,” ‘ Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 
















Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 


Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Tilustrations, on request. 








White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 








W. 


§ J. Sloane 














Department of Decoration 


are now prepared to undertake the decorating and fur- 
nishing of residences and buildings. 


An exclusive 
Carpets, Rugs, Wall Papers, Textile Fabrics, Furniture, 
Curtains, etc., together with fine examples of Ceiling 
and Wall Decoration in color and relief, Cabinet Work, 
Leaded Glass, etc., is offered for inspection. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 








having established a special 


stock of domestic and imported 


WORK EXECUTED PROMPTLY 











Broadway & loth Street 


NEW YORK 

















HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
...AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
REE 








ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
UNWEARABLE. NON-SLIPPING, 
The approved stair covering. Refer to Brooklyn 
Bridge and Boston Subway. For information address 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water Street, 


BOSTON. 





80-Paged Illustrat« d Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER ST., NEW YORK. 








Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD &2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - ~ - New York City. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the lobby of the 
County Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Scranton, Pa. Noiseless, non-slip- 
pery, waterproof, sanitary, durable. 
A perfect floor for offices, banking- 
rooms, court-rooms, school-rooms, 
libraries, hospital wards, cafés, bath- 
rooms, billiard-rooms, vestibules, 
halls, church aisles, piazzas, ete. 
Laid directly on wood, stone, cement, 
concrete or iron. Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


. 25 Park Place 
308 Chestnut St. 
150 Lake St. 

. . 411 No, 34 St 
509-511 Market St. 
. A. L. Gibson, 20 
John St., Adelphi 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Chicago . 

St. Louis 

San Francisco 
London, W. C 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman, 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor, 42d St 
NEw YORK Ciry. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass | 








What wa yo" Hardwood Floors? 


Are they scratched and heelmarked? 

Are there bare, worn places ? 

Have they ugly stains? 

Do they appear dull and dingy? 

Are they hard to keep clean? 

And being clean, still look dirty? 
If so, we can help you. Write us stating kind of 
woo! the floor is made of, how it was finished 
and its present condition. We will send you ex- 
plicit instructions and a copy of our booklet, 


WaxXeEpD FL Loors;”’ it tells how to treat hardwood 
floors, new or old. Address, Dept. F, 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S$. A 








NOTICE. 
THE gratifying results of our efforts during 
the year last past, as well as the many flatter- 
ing expressions from our customers, assure 


“STEAM PIPES, © 


APPLICATION SIMPLE 
& INEXPENSIVE. . ah 
H.W. JONNe eRe Gem 


* NEW YORK: CHICAGO - P 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 
ROOFING MATERIALS. 





BOILERS, &. 8c. agai 


na eee 
& FIRE-PROOF. 


ILADELPHIA - BOSTON 


LIQUID PAINTS & STAINS. 
ELECTRICAL MATERIALS. 





you will use them because th 


and ornamental, and superior 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination 


HOLOPHANE GLASS C0., 


Io the Architect and Builder: = 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 


ey are scientifically designed, artistic 


to anything yet made. 


” explains the subject thoroughly. 


No. 1 Broadway, New York. 





JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 55 


{ Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co 
REFERENCES: { White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willar 


6 West 27th Street, New York. 


WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 


.N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
d, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. ¥.; Bailey, 


Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT. 
CoLumbBus, O., January 1, 1900. 
WE beg to announce that The Kinnear & 
Gager Co. has sold to The Kinnear Manu- 
facturing Co. the Steel Rolling Shutter De- 





us that we have not failed in our endeavor to 
sustain the reputation for making and selling 
strictly first-class goods in our line which we 
have during thirty-four years of faithful work 
succeeded in acquiring. To those of our 
friends, architects, plumbers and others who 
appreciate good goods, we extend sincere 
thanks for support received, and trust exist- 
ing pleasant relations may continue. 


FRED ADEE & CO., 
90 BEEKMAN STREET, NEw YORK. 





Ready, Part IV 


partment, including patents, patterns, plans, 
|machinery and material pertaining to the 
| Steel Rolling Shutter, Door and Partition 
| Department, also good-will of the business. 
All unfilled orders and contracts for rolling 
| shutters, steel curtains and partitions, have 
| been transferred to The Kinnear Manufactur- 
ing Co., who will execute same in accordance 
with conditions named in each of our various 
contracts, and orders yet unfilled. 

All payments, in accordance with condi- 








tions stipulated in each order or contract, will 
be made to The Kinnear Manufacturing Co., 
on all shipments made on and after January 
1, 1900. 

THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO., 

THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO, 


CoLumBus, O., January 1, 1900, 

Tae Kinnear & GaGer Co. will continue 
the manufacture of “ Kinnear's Patent” ceil- 
ings, siding, wainscoting, ete., including pan- 
elled fire shutters and doors. 

We take this opportunity of thanking our 
friends for the many favors extended in the 
past, and shall hope for a continuance of same 
for the new year. 

THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 TreMonT St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
” quarterly 7 18.00 

[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.] 
tH Payment should be made to American Archi- | 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft | 

or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City: 
H. M. Carleton, ‘Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 


Agents at Large: — 
*. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bldg., 
Cc leveland, 0. 


Advertising Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line |8 words to the line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 











See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Merchant & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sproul & MeGurrin 
Taylor, N. & G. Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portland Cement Worker. 
Atlas Cement Co. 
Brooks & Co., T. H. 
Dayton Automatic Elevator Gate Co., The, 
Folsom Snow Guard Uo. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Vance Boiler Works. 








New Advertisements. 
F. ADEE & CO. (New York, N. Y.), Flush Tank. 


Page xiii. 
B. HESSLING (New York, N. Y.), Books. Page i. 








WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted,a draughtsman, good 
in topography and perspective. Write forfurther 
information to Silas W. Smith, Durango, Col. 
1257 





WANTED. 
ATALOGUES AND SAMPLES.—Silas W. Smith, 
architect, Durango, Col., desires samples and 
catalogues of the building trades. 1257 





WANTED. 

O ARCHITECTS. — Thoroughly trained archi- 
i tectural assistant and competent draughtsman, 
well up in design, working drawings and details, 
specifications, builders’ measurements and superin- 
tendence desires position in Western city. Address 
“X. X.,” American Architect. ‘ 





WANTED. 

P= riON. — Young man, graduate of Special 

Course in Architecture, Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, with several years’ experience in best Boston 
offices, and having studied and travelled in Europe, 
with also a large business and social acquaintance in 
Boston and other cities, would like position with 
architect, in Boston preferred, as assistant-draughbts- 
man, at small salary; or with young architect ambi- 
tious of extending his business through my influence. 
References. ‘“‘ Ambitious,” care American Architect. 

one 





BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at W ‘ashington, Jor 
jive cents.) 





610,750. SAsH- HOLDER. — Austin Z. Converse, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

640,796. SMOKE-PREVENTING DEVICE FOR FUR- 
NACES. — Werner Neuhs, Cleveland, O. 


640,809. Ce&ILING ConsTRUCTION.—John W. Rapp, 
New York, N. 
640,811. Fire PROOF Door. — James S. Reynolds, 


Minneapolis, Mina. 
640,840. 842. TiLe STRUCTURE.—Frank L. O. Wads- 


worth, Williams Bay, Wis. 

640,859. ELEVATOR. —Cassius M. Bartholomew 
and William F. Leonard, Columbus, O. 

640,865. PrLe-DRIVER.—Joseph W. Blundon, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

640,879. WaATER-TUBE BOILER. — Geo. M. Davis, 
Hartford, Conn. 


















x 


Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23 


Novel and 
Artistic Effects 


non INTERIOR WOODWORK 
THE USE OF 


HARRISONS’ 
Interior Decorative Stains. 


They are made in twenty-one shades, offering 
a variety suited to any scheme of decoration. 
A set of stained samples sent on application. 
HARRISON BROS, & CO., Inc. 
35th and Grays Ferry Road, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


45 and 47 Lake St. 
CHICAGO. 


OBTAINED 


117 Fulton St, 
NEW YORK. 





sits ETAERA |). W TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogne. 








“JUST A MOMENT!” 


Architect and Builder 


“Classified Designs” 


METAL CEILINGS. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


Tnvaluable 


TO THE 


ARE 


BERCER’S 


N 








BUILDING PATENTS. 





641,028. AIR-PIPE FOR DRAIN-TRAPS. — Patrick 
W. Meehan, Providence, R. I. 

641,037. WINDOW FRAME AND SASH. — Abraham 
Rasner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
641,067. FIREPROOF 
Blazo, New York, N. Y. 
641,091. CrrLine. — Adolph Elle, Neustadt, Ger. 

641,110. RooFrING-STOOL. — James Hinds, Paris, 


PARTITION, — Augustus W 


Ill. 
641,126. WASTE APPARATUS FOR WASHBASINS, 
BaTHs, ETC. — Samuel W. Lewis, New York, N. 
1,139. WEATHER-STRIP FOR DOORS, — Andrew 
a‘ Ogan, Meadville, Mo. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 








[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by ther regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMOKS. 


Appleton, Wis. — The Chicago & Northwestern 
will build a brick station at a cost of $12,000 at 
Appleton Junction early next spring. J.E. Blunt, 
chief engineer, Chicago, Il. 

Barron, Wis.— N. M. Rockman will erect a brick 
block to cost $15,000. Work will begin in the 
spring. 

Boston, Mass. — The chief feature of the will of the 
late Robert B. Brigham is the provision made for 
the founding of a hospital for ineurables in Boston. 
To launch this enterprise the main part of Mr. 
Brigham’s estate, which is said to be valued at 
$5,000,000, is set aside. The exact amount thus 
available cannot be given, but will be “the rest 
and the residue”’ after other bequests have been 
paid. The hospital is to be known as the Robert 
B. Brigham Hospital. 

Plans for a building to accommodate 800 students 
were submitted to the members of the Students’ 
Home Association at its annual meeting held 
ay: The proposed building will be eleven 
stories high and will contain 411 rooms, besides a 
gymnasium, halls, ete. The land and building, it 
is estimated, will cost about $750,000. The site 
has not been selected, but it will probably be in 
the neighborhood of Copley Sq. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.— Hyde & Behman are to erecta 
new theatre at Graham Ave. and Debevoise St. It 
will have a seating capacity of 1,400, and is to be 
completed in the fall. 

Buffalo, N. ¥Y.— William Larkin is having plans 
drawn by Architect John Carson for a five-story 
brick apartment-house, to cost $60,000. The build- 
ing will be erected in the spring. 

Camden, 8. C.—A party of capitalists have applied 
for the incorporation of the De Kalb Cotton Mills 
to erect a factory here. 

Carthage, N. Y.—It is said that the Coburn & 
Ballard Mfg. Co. is to establish a large factory here 
to manufacture wood and paper pails, plates, etc. 


Chicago, I11.— Henry K. Holsman has designed an 


__ BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) ) 


$8,500 two-story apartment-house to be erected at 

52d St. and Indiana Ave. 

Leo Mandel, a local business man, has given 
$50,000 to the avg | of Chicago for the erec- 
tion of an assembly hall. All the details for the 
building are left in the hands of a committee of 
the university trustees. 

Cleveland, O.—It is stated that the Cleveland 

Cremation Co. will, in the spring, erect a stone 

building, to cost $15,000. Dr. W. A. Knowlton, 

Charles F. Leach, A. L. Davis and others are in- 

terested in the project. 

Colorado Springs, Col, — Reports state that W. S. 
Stratton will erect a $175,000 Mining Exchange 
Building on Nevada Ave. 

oe 8. C.— The Darlington Manufacturing 
Co. will build an addition to its present mill ata 
cost of over $75,000. W.C. Cocker, president. 

Deadwood, 8. D.—R. N. Noble plans to erect a 
$25,000 brick and stone building on upper Main 
St. 


Derby, Conn. — The Oronoque Textile Co., which 
has just been incorporated by Southern capitalists, 
has secured land here on which it will erect a plant 
for the manufacture of yarns, carpets and other 
woven fabrics. The company is capitalized at 
$1,000,000 

Detroit, Mich.— A. C. Varney & Co. have prepared 
plans for an addition ‘to the store of Peter Smith & 
Co., to be 29’ x 104’, three stories high; cost, $10,000, 

Geo. D. Mason has prepared plans for a storage 
warehouse for the National Express Co.; cost, 


Louis Kemper is preparing plans for a terrace of 
five brick residences for A. 1. McLeod to be built 
on the corner of Kercheval and E. Boulevard. 

Speir & Rohns has oy nee plans for a new 
State Normal School to be ated at Mt. Pleasant. 

The Michigan Telephone Co. wil] build three sub- 
stations; cost, about $45,000. 

The Daniel Scotten Estate will build a $50,000 
residence on Jefferson Ave. 

Douglas, Ga.—It is stated that an Episcopalian 
Church will be built here in the near future. Rev. 
J. W. Turner, pastor. 

El Paso, Tex.— Architect E. Krause, 42 Sheldon 
Block, has prepared plans for a pressed-brick and 
stone residence for Henry Phaff, to cost $7,000. 


Elwood, Ind.—lIt is reported that R. L. Leeson, 
Jr., will erect a new hotel at the corner of Ander- 
son and §. B Sts. The building will be four stories 
high, and will cost about $60,000. 


Enfield, Mass.— The Library Association has been 
donated a building site on which the directors of 
the library are making vigorous ¢fforts to have a 
library building erected. A structure is being 
planned for to cost $12,000 to $15,000. 

Fond du lac, Wis.— Van Ryn & De Gelleke, ar- 
chitects, of Milwaukee, have prepared plans for 
remodelling and enlarging the county jail. It 
provides for a building to allow 30 cages; cost, 
$17,000. Action on the extension bas been deferre d 
until June. 

Galena, Kan.—Itis reported that a city-hall, jail 
and fire-station, to cost about $100,000, will be 
built in this city. 

Geneva, N. Y.—At a meeting of the trustees of 
Hobart College held recently, it was decided to 
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CG. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 


E. T. BARNUM, 


DETROIT, MICH, 


ART METAL WORK 


ove IN ove 


BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
proceed at once with the erection of the Medberry 
Dormitory. The structure will be 30’ x 165’, and 
will be built of brick and sandstone in the Jacobean 
style. Clinton & Russel], of New York, are the 
architects. 


Hattiesburg, Miss.— A company has been formed 
with a capital of $500,000, and will erect a cotton 
factory here. 

Hoboken, N. J.— The Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology has had plans drawn for a new engineering 
laboratory, toward the construction of which An- 
drew Carnegie donated $50,000. Dr. Henry Mor- 
ton, president. 

Jackson, Ga.— The Pepperton Cotton Mills will 
expend about $75,000 in enlarging their factory. 
Jackson, Tenn. — Reports state that the Bemis 
Bros. Bag Uo., of Boston, Mass., have completed 

arrangements for a $400,000 cotton-mill. 

Jersey City, N. J.— Max Beyer, of Hoboken, has 
prepared plans for an $18,000 apartment-house to 
be built by Joseph Reed on 9th St. 

K ansas City, Mo. — Architect Van Brunt & Howe, 
32 Bayard Buil ting, are preparing plans for the 
new Humboldt Building, to be erected at 6th and 
Main Sts.; cost, $15,000. 

The Cable City Land Co. contemplate building a 
large office-building on a site at the corner of 11th 
St. and Baltimore Ave. The proposed structure 
will be of brick and stone, five stories high, and 
cost about $100,000. 

Kaukauna, Wis.—John Stevens has had plans 
prepared by Herman Wildhagen, architect, of 
Appleton, for a bank and office building; cost, 
$20,000. 

Kings Mountain, N. C.— A number of capitalists 
have organized under the name of the Cora Cotton 
Mills, capital $100,000, with F. Dilling as president, 
to build a factory here. 

Laramie, Wyo. — President Burt of the Union 
Pacific has presented to the University of Wyom- 
ing, six blocks of valuable land, lying just north 
of the university. The land will be used for build- 
ing purposes. 

Lodi, O0.— Warren W. Sabin, England Building, 
Cleveland, is stated to have prepared plans fora 
$60,000 hotel to be erected here for A. B. Taylor. 

Louisville, Ky. — Architect J. J. Gatfney, 5th and 
Jefferson Sts., bas prepared plans for a four-story 
brick vinegar factory, for Jones Bros. & Co.; cost, 
$40,000. 

Lae, Mass.—A. W. Hurd will erect a two-and-one- 

alf story residence on Ocean St.; cost, $6,000. 

McKees Rocks, Pa. — Reports state that the St. 
Mary’s Catholic congregation will erect a $50,000 
Gothic church. Rev. A. F. Tonner, Pastor. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Plans are being prepared fora 
club-house to cost $15,000, to be built for A. D. 
Meiselbach in North Milwaukee. 

A. D. Meiselbach has had plans drawn by H. 
Messmer & Son for a one-story frame store-build- 
ing, to cost $7,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Car) F. Struck, architect, 
has plans for a residence to be erected on 6th and 
Harvard Sts., for C. Birkhofer; cost, about $12,000. 

Fred Kees, architect, has plans for improvements 
to be made in the 6th St. corner of the Syndicate 
Block. The entire front and side in the basement 
and first floor will be taken out and fron and plate 
glass put in place; cost, $18,000. 

Mobile, Ala. — It is stated that the Battle House 
hotel is to be remodelled at a cost of $300,000. 

Montgomery, Ala.—A $300,000 hotel is to be 
erected here. F. M. Billings is said to be inter- 
ested. 

Muscogee, I. T.—E. E. McKibban has prepared 
plans for a dormitory and school-building, to be 
erected by the trustees of Spaulding Institute. 
The building will be three stories high, constructed 
of brick, and will cost about $25,000. 


Nashville, Tenn.— Thompson, Gibel & Asmus, 72 
Cole Building, have completed plans for the club- 
house to be built by the University Club; cost, 
about $25,000. 

New Brunswick, N. J. — The Masonic Hall prop- 
erty at the corner of George and Albany Sts. has 
been decided upon as the site for the new Post- 
office building by the anthorities in Washington. 

New York, N. ¥.— An association of well-known 
Hebrews in the 16th Ward called the Free School 
of Biblical Instruction will erect in Boerum St.a 
synagogue and free school for poor children; cost, 
about $30,000. S. Epstein, pres. 

Press reports state that Alfred E. Aarons, form- 
erly manager of Koster & Bial’s Music-ba)] has 
plans ready for a new music-hall building here. 
The section of the city is not mentioned, but it 
will have a Broadway frontage and will follow 
closely the same plans as Hammerstein’s Victoria. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


It is announced that the Progress Club will build 
a new club-house to cost $2,000,000. 

It is reported that the Erie Railroad has bought 
the block bounded by Washington, Reade, West 
and Duane Sts., and will erect upon it a large 
office-building, to cost $1,510,000. 

The Edison Electric liluminating Co. bas had 
plans drawn for anew power-bouse, to cost about | 
$809,000. The structure will occupy the block | 
from Ist Ave, to the East River, and from 38th St. | 
to 39th St. It will be three stories in height, of 
brick and stove, and when ccmpleted the plant 
will be one of the finest of its class in the country. 


Norfolk, Va.—The Building Committee of the 
Central Church are said to be considering plans for 
a new edifice to be erected on Washington and 
South Sts., to cost about $30,000. 

North Attleboro, Mass,— Woodbury Melcher is 
to erect a $6,000 dwelling after plans by Architect 
E. J. Lewis, Jr., Boston. 

Oakland, Cal. — The congregation of the First 
Church of Christ has designs furnished by Arcbi- 
tect Henry A. Suitze for a stone church, to cost 
$40,000. 

Oberlin, O.— Lewis H. Severance, of New York, 
has given $60,000 to Oberlin College for a new 
chemical laboratory. Howard Shaw, of Chicago, 
Ill,, is architect for the proposed building, which 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


of brownstone, brick and terra-cotta is among the 
improvements, the whole to cost about $500,000. 
Work will begin in the spring. 

Rankin & Kellogg, 1024 Walnut St., are stated 
| to have completed plans for a church to be erected 
| at Broad St., above Pine, for the Chambers-W ylie 
Memorial congregation; cost, $150,000. 

Henry Hirsh, at 1719 Chestnut St., will build a 

four-story brick and stone fic Lt modern resiael ce, 
to cost about $12,000. 
B. F. Telier & Bro. will let contracts for altera- 
| tions and additions to their property at 1421 Filbert 
St. The work includes the alteration ot a private 
house into a store and office- building, and aaditious 
to cover the whole site; cost, about $15,000. 


Plainfield, N. J.— Mayor RKockfellow in his mes- 
sage urgently recommends that a special con. mittee 
be appuinted by the Council, with power to pro- 
cure and submit plans and specifications and do 
such other work as may be necessary to the pre- 
liminary steps toward the securi: g of a Ci1y-hai). 
‘Lhe Councilmen are favorable to the project. 

Portland, Ore. — It is announced that the Doern- 
becker Manufacturing Co. will shortly begin the 
construction of a large manufacturing plant be- 
tween E, 20th St. and Hoyt Ave. 

Providence, R. I.— Plans have been prepared for 
a $60,000 edifice to be erected by the Church of 
Our Lady of Consolation. Rev. J. C. Bessette, 





will be erected early in the spring. 

Omaha, Neb. — A two-story frame residence will be 
built at l0th and Bancroft Sts., for Dr. Eskildson. 
It will be modern throughout, and will be 28 x 43/; 
cost, $32,000. F. A. Heuniger, architect. 

A stone residence is to be erected for Geo. A. 
Joslyn, to cost $75,000. There will be a stable for 
same, to cost $25,000. 

The Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co. will build a 
brick store and lodge room on 8S. 16th St., from 
plans by Kirchhoff & Rose, architects, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. The building will cost $10,000. 
Oswego Falls, N. Y.—T. J. Gillette, of Syracuse, 
has prepared plans for a 16-room school-building, 
to cost about $35,000. A.C. Davis, Clerk Board of 
Education. 


Oxnard, Cal. — An eight-room public school-build- 
ing is to be erected here, for which plans and 
specifications are now being prepared; cost, about 
$17,000. 

Pavoli, Wis.— H. Mesemer & Son, of Milwaukee 
architects, have plans for a brick church fcr St 
William’s congregation. It will be 38/ x 88’; cost, 
$7,000. 

Peabody, Mass.— A summer residence, to cost 
$10,000, is to be erected at Proctor’s Crossing for 
Nelson P. York. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Francis A. Gugert has drawn 
plans for a $15,000 stone house to built on El- 
kins Ave., Ogantz Park, for E. D. Douglass. 

A New York architect is said to be preparing 
new plans for the alteration of the Wm. L. Elkins 
residence at Broad and Stiles Sts. into a modern 
apartment-house. A ten-story addition to be built 











pastor. 

Reading, Pa.— Reading’s Maennerchor, it is an- 
nounced, will erect a society hall, to cost $25,000. 

Richmond, Va. — It is reported that Architect 
Charles H. Read, Jr., is preparing plans for a six- 
story brick and stone apartment-house, to cost 
about $50,000. 

Rockford, Col.—It is said that the American Beet 
Sugar Co. are arranging for the establishment 
here of a large beet-sugar plant, to cost $500,000. 

Rockingham, N. C.— The stockholders of the 
Steele Cotton Mills have decided to double the ca- 
pacity of their mills at once, at a cost of about 
$100,000. Robert L. Steele, president. 


Schenectady, N. Y.— The General Electric Co. will] 
build what it is said will be the largest office- 
building for manufacturing in the world. It will 
be 150’ x 250’, and five stories high. It will be used 
solely for the general offices of the company. 

Seattle, Wash.— Wilbert L. Smith, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., wili erect a five-story brick and stone busi- 
ness block, 110’ x 120’, at Occidental Ave. ard 
Jackson St., to cost $65,000. 

Shelbyville, Ind,— ‘The Knights of Pythias will 
build a castle hall and opera-house, to cost about 

St. Louis, Mo. — Eames & Young have drawn plans 
for a ney plant and warehouse to be erected cn 
Newstead Ave., at a cost of $75,000. 


Stonington, Conn. — The Stonington Building Co. 


will increase its capital stock from $36,000 to $60,- 
000 for the purpose of doubling the brick building, 
which it leases to the Velvet Co. 
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We have in Stock at East Berlin, Conn., 
about 10,000 tons of Beams, Channels, 
Angles, Plates, etc., as follows: ..... 
CHANNELS. ( 1 BEAMS. 
ito bars 3 inch 5% pounds per ft. 
100 bars 3 inch 4 pounds per ft. 375 , ag 7% 
330 5 9% 
251 4 5% 155 6 1214 ’ 
13 5 6% 200 7 15 
2% 6 g 5° 7 | 124 
, 250 5 174% 
33 : = 9% 95 9 21 
43 g 11y 155 10 25 
200 | 31% 
J '3 200 12 40 
15 265 15 42 ‘ 
e 16 150 15 50 
Ie 15 60 
225 iz 20% 2° 20 (< 
In addition we also have all sizes on Angles both with even 
end uneven legs, from I 2124} in. to 626-2 31n., and Plates from 6 
in to 60in in width. We also have a fair stock of Zee Bars, Tee 


Iron and special shapes. 


All of this material in lengths from 40 ft. to 50 ft. 
We can ship promptly, and should be pleased to receive your order. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Works, 


No. 2 RAILROAD AVENUE 


EAST BERLIN, CONN. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL eRON 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 

dders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and ‘Fixtures, 
Artistic work in a 

Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 











Pronts for Buildin 
Balconies and 
Sidewalk Lights. 


WORKS, 











and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
for Work in any Department. 


Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 
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( Advance Rumors Continued. ) 

St. Paul, Minn. — Reports state that Swift & Co. 
will expend about $200,000 in making alterations 
to their plant in this city. 

Wichita, Kan. — Architect Elbert Dumont, 117 N. 
Main St., has prepared plans for a brick and stone 
wh lesale grocery building for the Lehman-Higgin- 
son Grocery Co.; cost, $20,000 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— St. Nicholas Ave.,s w cor. Har- 
man St., 4 three-st’y bk. flats, 25/x 65; $21,000; o., 
Jacob Blank. 638 Willoughby Ave.; a., W.B. Wills, 
17 Troutman St. 

Pacific St.,8 W cor. Nostrand Ave., five-st’y bk. 
apart., 31’ 6? x 1097 5, gravel roof, steam; $25,000; 
o., E. J. Maguire, 52 Herkimer St.; a., A. 8. Hed- 
man, Arbuckle Building. 

Pearl St., e 8, 100’ s Sands St., five-st’y bk. apart., 
28’ x 85’ 87, gravel roof, steam; $20,000; o., Thomas 
Corrigan, 1096 Prospect Pl.; a., H. E. White, 136 
Seventh Ave. 

Brushton, Pa.— Three-st’y bk. & fr. apart., 21’ x 
58’, gravel roof, gas; $5,000; a., A. Dudgeon, Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. 

Chicago, I11.— Larrabee St., three-st'y bk. apart , 
50’ x 105’; $20,000; o., John S. Ketcham; a., George 
L. Harvey; b., Leafgreen Bros., Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 

W. Twenty-second St., No. 1509, four-st’y bk. 
store & flats, 24’ x 70’; $6,000; o., Albert Wachow- 
ski; a., L. Novy; b., Frank Leezezyk, 132 W. 23d 
St. 

New York, N. ¥.— Second Ave., 8 w cor. 63d St., 
7 five-st’y bk. flats & store, 25/ 1’ x 80’; $161,000; 
o., J. J. Houlahan, 99 Nassau St.; a., Schneider & 
Herter, 46 Bible House. 

E. Fifteenth St., Nos. 338-340, seven-st’y bk. & st. 
flat, 42/ x 93’ 3//; $30,000; o., Tchaff & Silberman, 
83 Canal St. 

Hamilton Pl.,8 w cor. 143d St., seven-st’y bk. 
flat & stores, 88’ 9’ x 94’ 11/7; $180,000; o., C. F. 
Rogers, 1663 Amsterdam Ave.; a., Hy. Andersen, 
1180 Broadway. 

Broadway, n w cor. 75th St., eight-st’y bk. flats & 
& stores, 133’ 6" x 159’ 9/7; $400,000; o., William 
Waldorf Astor, England. 

Ninety-ninth St., nr. 3d Ave., siz-st’y bk. flat & 


store, 25’ x 89 7/7; $35,000; o., Dora Schreer, 307 W. 
llith St.; a., Moore & Landsiedel, 148th St. & 3d 


Ave. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— Liberty and Millvale Ave., three- 
st’y bk. & st. aparts., 120’ x 137’, grave) roof, steam, 
$50,000; o. +" J. Carr; a., W. Arthur Thomas. 

Yon kers, N. — Riverview Pl., No. 24, three-st’y 

fr. flat, 35’x Bir, $6,000; o., Gustave Kieine. 


CHURCHES. 

Boston, Mass.— Blue Hill Ave., cor. Wayne St., bk 
church, 75’ x 90’ x 121’, pitch roof, steam ; $75,000; 
b., P. Leach; a., Frank Keeley. 

Evansville, Ind.— Bk. & st. church, 150’ x 200’, 
slate roof, steam; $15,(.0; o., First Christian Con- 
gregation; a., Harris & Shopbel). 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Southside, two-st’) bk. church, 
34’ x 60’, pitch roof, furnace; $12,000; o., St. Vin- 
cent Congregation; a., N. Dornbach. 

Worcester, Mass. — Lincoln St., fr. church build- 
ing, 64’ x 69’; $12,000; o., Adams Square Baptist 


Church; b., Rankin & Woodside; a., Earle & 
Fisher. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
New York, N. Y.— Randall’s — three-st’y bk. 


& st. ieas. 61’ x 100’; $40,000; City o1 New 
York; a., Horgan & Slattery, 1 Sadince Ave. 


FACTORIES. 


Boston, Mass. — Humphreys St., nr. Cottage St., fr. 
dye-house, 38/ x 76’ x 121’, flat roof, steam; $10,000; 
o. & b., 8S. H. Deloz; a., E. P. Morse. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥Y.— Christopher Avre., nr. Glenmore 
Ave., six-st’y bk. store & iactory, 27’ x 95’; $16,000; 
o., M. Levy, 47 E. Broadway, New York; a., Horen- 
burger & Straub, 122 Bowery, Manbattan. 


HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass. — Batchelder St., Nos. 65-71, 4 bk. 
dwells., 21’ x 22/ x 54’, flat roofs, stoves; $30 ,000; 
o. & b., "Max Hurvitz; a.,C. A. Halstrom. 

Brookline, Mass.— Clark Road, No. 11, 2}-st’y fr. 
dwell., 30’ x 40’; $7,000; 0., Miehael McGovern; b., 
A. G. Brewer & Co. 

Clark Road, No. 14, 24-#t’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 40’; 
= 000; 0., George A. Brown; b., A. G. Brewer & 


A soa Point, Mich. — Two- st’ y bk. & fr. dwell., 
40’ x 64’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; 0., Alfred K. 
Kiefer, Detroit; a., Louise Kamper. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— Meridian and McLain P1., 
two-et’y bk. & st. dwell., 57’ x 63’, hot air; $5,200; 
o., T. W. De Haas; a.,8. A. Hastings. 


WAREHOUSES. 


Council Bluffs, Ia.— Five-st’y bk. & sandst. ware- 
house, £0/ x 10’, grave) roof, steam; $30,000; o., 
Wickbem Rres.; a., J.C. & W. Woodward. 

D etroit, Mich.—Jefferson Ave., Nos. 1326-44, fr. 
storehouse & foundry; $10,000; a., Louis Kemper. 


Structural and Ornamental...... 


CASTINGS, :: :: 


IRON WORK, STEEL BEAMS, Ete. 


evose WRITE UBS couse 


DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO., 
1678 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Contracts executed anywhere. __—< 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 
20 ) 


Steel Beats =: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE. . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 





4 tastes 





For HOT WATER EKRADIATORS 


Full Water-Way. Guaranteed not to Stick. 
THE OHIO BRASS AND IRON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 











COMPETITIONS. 





IBRARY. . 
{At Duluth, Minn.) 
Plans will be received by the Building and Grounas 
Committee of Duluth Public Library until Febru- 
ary 5th, fora library building, to cost $50,000. W. 
M. HUBBARD, Chmn. 1258 


CHOOL. 





{At Rutherford, N. J.) 
Plans are invited until February 10th, fo a new 
school-building, to cost $42,750. BOAkD OF EI U- 











CATION 1258 
PROPOSALS. 
er QUARTERS. 
[At W est Point, N. Y.) 


West Point, N. Y., January 13,1900. Sealed pro- 
posals, in triplicate, will be received here until 
February 13, 1900, for construction ot offices’ 
quarters, as per plans. Address Q. M., U.S. M.A. 

1258 





ee 
[At Brooklyn, N. Y.| 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Ccmmittee 
on Buildings of the Board of Education +t tle ball 
of the Board, No. 146 Grand St., Borough of Mavhat- 
tan, until January 22, for erecting new public 
school 125, Borough of Brooklyn. RICHARD H. 
ADAMS et als., Committee on Buildings. 1256 
ESKS, ETC. 
[At Havana, Cuba.) 
The Military Governor of Cuba invites bids until 
February 15th, for supplying one or more Jots of 
schoo)l-deeks, book-cases or closets, chairs, teachers’ 
desks, clocks, etc., for the public schools of the 
Island. ADNA K. CHAFFEE, Chief of Staff. 
1258 





a SCHOOL. 

[At Fremont, Neb.) 

Sealed bids will be received by the Board of Fdu- 
cation of the Independent Schoo) District of Fre- 

mont, Nebraska, until February 6, 1900, for the 

erection of a high schoo) building. M. E. REYN- 
OLDS, Sec. of Board. 1258 


QuvRcH. : 


[At Spring Green, Wis.) 
Bids will be received until] Februery 1, for the 

erection and construction of a church fo1 St. Mary's 

parish. REV. J. LAW, pastor. 1256 


| a eae 
[At Sacramento, Cal.) 


The State Cezito) Con nitsicn irvine sealed Lice 
opti) January 2 5th, for the erecticn and corstiic- 
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THE KENNEY FLUSHOMET 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy 
and dirty overhead flush-tanks. It has passed the experimental period; 

can be adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the 
only system that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of 
closets under the varying conditions of water pressure. No Cup Leathers 


or Springs. 


SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY 


ERG] 











F 


ushometer. 


Endo. sed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 
Write for Catalogue and List of Installations. 


Applicaton - T 4 E K E N N EY co. 5 es Cale ‘rr 





Patented. 





“IMITATIO 





No. 584,326, Jun, 15, 1897 
No. 563,275, May 25, 1897 
No. 583,276, May 25, 1897 
No, 591,588, Oct. 12) 1397 









by all legal means. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Monarch” Automatic, Instantaneous Water Heater, 


306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, 


THE SINCEREST 
FORM OF FLATTERY.” 


The success of our ‘‘ Monarch”’ Automatic Instantane=- 
ous, Gas Water Heater has led others to make poor imita- 
tions. To protect the public, and our own interests, we give 


NOTICE! We believe all forms of water heaters now manufact- 
aes ured, in which the flow of gas to the burneris controlled 
by variations of water pressure in the heater, are infringements on one or 
more of the following patents, which are owned by this company: 


No. 620,888, Mar. 14, 1899 
No, 601,426, Mar, 
No, 608,540, Aug, 
No, 608,972, Aug. 


29, 1898 


All manufacturers, sellers or users of such heaters are doing so con? 
trary to law, and it is our intention to protect our rights under the patents 









2, 1898 
9, 1898 


PA. 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick- 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 











Copyrighted, 1897. 

Copy of Circular 

furnished on appli 
cation. 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage. 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES, 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. - PA, 
Also of London, Glasgow, Dublin. 
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FLUSH” 


high tank class, and is practically 


promptness of action. 


FLusH,” 


Price, complete as shown - - - 
Add for Embossing - - - - 2.50 


With Low Tank 
" 


* ROYAL 





FLusu ” Water 


tank, we wish to say that nothing 


has been spared to secure the best of this class. The 


Earthen Ware is Vitreous and of the most approved 
design. The Cistern is copper-lined (by Mr. Henry 


Steeger) in the best manner, and the valve and 


working parts are simple, durable and reliable. For 


cannot be used the 


will be found to work quite as 


promptly, and in every respect as well, as any of the 


noiseless. 


There have been many Low Tank Water Closets 


market at low prices, but they have 


not given satisfaction, being cheaply constructed, of 


inferior materials, and deficient in flow of water and 


We solicit a trial of at least 


which we are confident will 


lead to further orders. 


$33.00 


Roughing measurement, centre of Waste to 


Wall, 141% inches. 


FRED ADEE & CO. 








PROPOSALS. 





90 Beekman 


St. - - - New York City. 





PROPOSA: LS. 





tion of a residence for the governor of the State of 
Cal lifornia, HENRY T. GAGE, pres., W. H. DAVIS, 
Bec, 1256 
(jOURT-HOUSE. 

[At Dizon, Tl.) 


Sealed bide will be received until January 20, 
1900, for the erection of a court-honse for Lee 
nt inty. E, W. SMITH, Chairman Building Com- 
nittee, 1256 








SYLUM. 
\At Pueblo, Col.) 
sealed bids will be received until February Ist, 
for the erection of a home for feeble minded. DR. 
H. WORK. 1257 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. U., January 8, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until] 2 o’cloek 
P. M. on the 26th day of February, 1900, and then 


PROPOSALS. 





opened, for the construction (except heating appa- 
ratus, electric wiring and conduits) of the addition 
to the U. S. Court-house and Post-office Building at 
Topeka, Kansas, in accordance with the drawings 
and specification, which will be furnished at the dis- 
cretion of the Supervising Architect on application 
at this office or at the office of the Custodian, 
U. S. Court-house and Post-office, Topeka, Kansas. 





JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising —— 
> 
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The American Architect and Building 


News. (Vou. LX VII. — No. 1256. 


















TO GET AHEAD 


in the business world you must have a thorough know!l- 
leisure 





edge of your work. You study at home dur 
hours, and we guarantee to fit you 
fora responsible, high salaried posi- 
tion through the best course in the 
world of 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 


in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, 
Mining and Civil Engineering; 
Metallurgy, Art, Architecture, 
Practical Newspaper Work, Eng- 
lish Branches, Stenography, Ma- 
chine Design and Mechanical 
Drawing. - Low price ; easy terms. 
Sent free to those who enroll 






















when writing to 








now, a complete drawing outfit worth $11.10, 
or other premiums. Mention subjects interested in 


The United Correspondence Schoois, 
154-156-158 Fifth Ave., New York, for Catalogue No. ro2 


(Ryo tACRO CK 
\F FIND Sle 


t 

















ee 








OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical; Civil and Mining 
Engineering; Drawing; 
; parveying: Chemie: 
~ Plumbing; k-keeping; 
1» Shorthand; Englis 
Branches 





~ Courses 
We have helped thousands to better positions 
and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
the subject in which you are in 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 986, Seranton, Pa. 
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"Ready, Part IV “Georgian Period.” 





Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC, 


211 Tremont Street 


Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithography 





DHeliotype 





Color Printing 





Pbotogravure 





Maps, Plans, etc. 





BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
REASONABLE PRICES 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES 











JANUARY 20, 1900.] 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


The following... 
..- CODE OF ETHICS... 
“7 Prepared in Conformity with the 
3 Best Standards of Practice, and 
a Recommended to its Members by 
“i the Boston Society of Architects, 
a a os S S8 se 8 eR 


mene OE 





ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


Secrion 1. No Member should enter into 
artnership, in any form or degree, with any 
Puilder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
* 

Secrion 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

+ 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
* 

SEcTION 4. No Member shon'd guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond. 
+ 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

3EeCTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

+ 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges”’ represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SecTion 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or cffer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

+ 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean,that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

~ 

SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
‘o iuniors, draughtsmen and students. 





| and return, including [Meals and Berths 





Fire-proof Building, 





FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 


RARITAN fexerete 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. Sec. and Treas. 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


& - . 
3 Tile for Fireproofing 
ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 


ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


Manufacturers and Con- 
tractors for every 
description of 














a Fe 
« Ville 4 oT 
- —_ = 


The Roebling System of Fireproofing. 














didi —— kp Biswatios 


E.ighest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
st«ndard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 


VIINERAL WOOL ee 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., ! “ortland Street, 


NEW YORK. 


Masonry in Modern Work 


A “PROLEGOMENOS” ON THE FUNCTION OF MASONRY 
IN MODERN ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES. 























BY 


R. GUASTAVINO - «- - 30 Cents. 


Architect. Price, Paper Cover - = 





FOR SALE BY THE 


AMPERICAN ARCHITECT. 


FOR A SUMMER CRUISE TAKE THE 


COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat 
" Construction. Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 
SPEED, COMFORT ane SAFETY. .-: Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service. 


To Detroit, Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Petoskey, Chicago 


No other Line offers a Panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest. 


Pour Trips per Week Between ‘ } Day and Night Service Between 
Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac Night Getwane | .. DETROIT AND CLEVELAND ... 





NEW STEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS 








“ ” Fare, $1.50 Each Direction. 
PETOSKEY, —— ANO CLEVELAND, Berths, 750, $1. Sheen, $1.75. 
LOW RATES to picturesque Mackinac PUT-IN-BAY Train ae. cl pointe last, Roath mre Bat od “= — 


at Detroit for all points North and Northwest. 


Sunday Trips, June, July, August, 
September and October Only. 


Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company. 


Approximate cost from Cleveland, $19; 
from Toledo, $16; from Detroit, $13.50. 


Send 2c. for Illustrated Pamphlet, Address, 
A. A. SCHANTZ, G, P. A., DETROIT, MICH. 


| 
and TOLEDO. | 





is the best finish for 


FLOORS, sees 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH CO., 


306 Atlante Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., 
PLOW WW SO IO OS OE WE A WE OF A OW a 8 a ar as” 


Boston. 
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Steel Ceilings 


DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 


EMBOSSED PLATES 


Cornices, Borders and Moulds 


to Harmonize. 


Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. 


We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 


Exterior use. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


livvewewetiieodial 








THE HL. 


B. SMITH C0. 


MANUPACTURERS, 


Steam and Water 





133-135. . . 
Centre Street, 


New York. 


Heating Apparatus, 





EstTasuisuep 1853. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 








BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BRICK. — P M. 


Common : Cargo afloat. 
Pale 


Up 





Fronts: 
Croton, Brown 
a dark 


Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Trenton 
Milwaukee ...........+seee0e0 xi 

Moulded : 

Red Pressed — diecsseneasatons 
Buft » 
Moulded Red & Buff.........- . 

Enamelled : ~. 
Enamelled (edge) 
Enamelled (edge and end)....... 

CEMENT, LIME, etc. (® cask.) 
Rosendale Cement 


Louisville ™ 


American Portland...........-++-- 
Portland, Eng. aw t 
B. & 8. ye. 


“ “ 


(White’s)......... 

French (Lafarge). 

. (Alsen).. 
(Fewer). . : 
(Vorwohler)...... 
(Lagerdofer.. 
(Dyckerhoff a betes 
(Hanover) .. 
Stettin, (Anchor) 





Roman 
Keene’s coarse 
> superfine 
Lime: 
Lime of Tet). 
Hydraulic Lime 
Chicago Lime in bulk. 
Wisconsin Lime..... 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com. ). 
Rockland, finish......... 
Kelley Island Lime, finish 
State, Com. cargo rates..... bewee 
State, finishin 
Plaster-of-Paris (calcined)....... 
“ (casting) 
Hair (cattle) 
Goa 








New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 
(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
525 @ 550 yee In Yard. 
@ Domestic Face Sq.Hard800@ 900 
52 @ 550 1800 @ 2500 7 00 
@ 650 Philadelphia Salmon @ = 
@ 5% 35 00 @ 40 00 5 50 
@ 700 1000 @ 1100 ight Stretchers 
4 1200 Medi = 
Phila. mould um 
@ 1200 @ 1200 
@ 1200 ee 20 0 | Red “ 
ell "k. @ 1200 
fe Desk G 
8700@ 4100 Enam. (edge) @ 1200 
1900 @ 210 105 00 @ 120 00 Pressed 
1750 @ 1850 “ (edge & end. @ 1700 
120 00 © 138 00 ae. see te 
* ; 
@ 200 Enacn (edge) Second “ @ 12” 
@ 2700 90 00 @ 100 00 Third “ @ 1000 
4500 @ 7000 “ (edge & end.) 
saewen 110 00 @ 115 00 ot .~ ie 
90 00 @ 110 00 . { @ 8 
10@ 120 500@ 100 130@ 150 
G@ S.H.Fs’120@ 150 
200@ 225 @ @ 
22% @ 2650 28@ 315 
iSs im : Be i 
28@ 315 
250@ 2650 220@ 250 27%5@ 285 
265@ 300 @ Belg’n210@ 240 
3.00 @ 3% CO ™ 4-4 Hemmoor 
290 3 25 250@ 2 
225@ 240 B'ks, Shoobridge 275@ 28S 
250@ 29 Co. Josson 
@ Le 2 30 200@ 275 
27% @ 300 7@ 300 300@ 325 
ise 4 @ B Egl.260@ H+ 
-Egl.250@ 275 
275@ 300 350@ 400 300@ 350 
435 @ 475 @ 70 650@ 700 
@ 650 800@ 900 800@ 900 
@ 400 White Lime p bush 
@ 14 e@ 25 30 
{ St. John { White Mash 
@ 12%@ 150 
75@ 80 ec 100@ 100 
me 9 @ 
@ @ 
@ 65 Not sold. Not sold, 
@ 75 Not sold. Not sold, 
130@ 140 18 @ 200 150@ 225 
@ 16 @ 2% 17%@ 250 
“4e@ 066 Be 3 se 
17@ = 119 e ws 30 
1@me 1% 19@ 1% 














SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 







32 Broadway, New York. 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: 


Cor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 


CHICAGO. 
Estimates given on application. 
Catalogue and Samples. 


wood Avenues. 


Terra - Cotta. 


CITY OFFICES; 


Send for 





PERTH AMBOY 





TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


o—ir 


PERTH AMBOY, 





NEW JERSEY. 


OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS: 


WALDo Bros., 102 


MILK STREET. 








tells the whole story. 


coming the breaking of + 





@oods 
Steel 
Corner 


FOR PLASTER WALLS 
Our booklet and sample, sent free on request, 
“A neat, strong and inexpensive way of over- 


Architects and Builders say of it. 

GARA, McGINLEY & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Agents with stock in most of the large cittes. 


ylaster corners," is what 


Sole Manufacturers, 











LF AWI/ING OFF 
DRAWIN 


Rendered in line or color w 


ICE. 
GS 
ith reasonable despatch. 


Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & 


BLUE PRI 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 


14 Broad 


Telephone: Boston, 


79 Water St., 
PERSPECTIVE 


BUILDING 


SASH C 


SILVER LAKE CO. 


Rapid Printing Papers. 


GRAVITY CONCRETE 


CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 


211 Tremont St. 


78 Chauncy St. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


CONTRACTORS. 


NTING. 


Street, Boston. 
2751-2. 


MIXERS. 


Boston, Mass. 


DRAWINGS. 


NEWS CoO. 
Boston, ‘Mass. 


ORD. ; 


Boston, Mass. 





FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., 





85 Water St., Boston, New York. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 
GILBRETH a wanes GRANITE 


‘160 Fifth Ave., 
85 Water St., Boston. New York. 























